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SINCE 1912 


The THORO System 


TROROLOL E “oroLas 


®ASeMENT PLOORS BESTOS SHINGLE 





rs 


AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 


To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
and distributors, we have completed years of 


research and tests on three new products to add 


in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
..- Plus in performance—Approved 


Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


water-repellent materials and coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 


Intended for asbestos shingles, on roof or exterior 


Red Star THOROLOK walls of your home or other building THOROLOK is 


prepored in six beouvtiful pastel colors. Ask for Color 


. Pre d ecially ¢ basement floors which need 
Blue Star THOROLOK oro » and corrects unsightly appearance Fur 
nis x beautiful colors. Ask for Color Card 32-C 


THOROCLEAR HOW TO DOIT” 


Write for 
pictorially 
described 


literature 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Standard Dry Wall Products 



































NO LEVERS OR KNOBS 
TO ATTRACT CHILDREN 


The simple hardware on the 
TENSION-#ite screen does not 
attract children...there are no 
levers, knobs, or loose parts 
to engage their interest. Also 
tension may be adjusted with 
a screwdriver so youngsters 
cannot open these screens. 




















NO RUST—NO STAIN— 
NO PAINTING, EVER! 


TENSION -tite screens never 
need painting...whereas wood 
frame screens exposed to 
sun need painting annually. 
TENSION -#ite screens are all 
aluminum—no rust or corro- 
sion ever stain walls thus re- 
quiring frequent repainting. 


SURCETT COSTS OOF nt 


Install 





TENSION-tute 


ALUMINUM 
WINDOW SCREENS 


TENSION-#ite screens cost considerably less 


to install than old-fashioned wood frame 


screens. And from then on there is no main- 


tenance as TENSION-f#/te screens last for 


years and years without attention or care. 





ACCURATELY INSTALLED 
IN 4 MINUTES 


Exclusive GUIDE BAR shows 
just where to place the five 
screws in order to center the 
TENSION -?ite screen accu- 
rately in the window opening. 
This is the fastest screen to 
install. It is put up from the 
inside with only a screwdriver. 









































SIZES FOR ALL DOUBLE- 
HUNG WOOD WINDOWS 


TENSION-#ite aluminum win- 
dow screens are immediately 
available in sizes forall double- 
hung wood windows. Well 
over 2million of these modern 
screens have been installed on 
public and private housing 
throughout the United States. 


See Sweet's Light Construction File, 1954, 56/Ru, for further details or write 


RUDIGER-LANG CO. 


2701 Eighth Street, Berkeley 10, California - Suite 310, International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 


Distributed in Southern California by TENSION-tite Window Screen Co., 
8473 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 48 
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HOUSING FOR AGED PROBLEMS AND 
PROGIESS NOTED AT HOME, ABROAD 

Attention continues to be focused 
on the problem of the specialized 
housing needs of the aged: in New 
Jersey a group of aged people peti- 
tioned for federal legislation to eas 
their housing problem; in Rhode 
Island a governor’s commission stud- 
ied the problem last year and _ rec- 
ommended an action program; and, 
in Detroit, an architect has brought 
back from a 
study tour some ideas that Scandi- 


European fellowship 


navian countries have put to work. 


The New Jersey move came from 
the Essex County Council of Older 
Adults, composed of delegates from 
five clubs for the aged, representing 
about 500 persons. In February the 
council sent a petition bearing more 
than 2000 signatures to Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator Albs 
M. Cole askine him to see that t! 
housing bill now before Coneress in- 
cludes provisions for housing that is 
especially designed for the aged. Th 
petition asked that the existing reg- 
ulations limiting families in public 
housing to family units of two or 
more people be revised and urged 
that safety provisions geared to the 
physical needs of the aged be in- 
cluded in some public housing units 


In Rhode Island, a governor's 
commission to study the problems of 
the aged last July reported its find- 
ings as to exactly what those prob- 
lems are for Rhode Island: low in- 
come, lack of available living quarters 
for single person families, a need for 
association with younger and more 
active persons, lack of privacy, a 
need for quarters suited to the 50 
per cent of the state’s aged who 
are in poor health or handicapped, 
and a need for quarters not too large 
for comfort and convenience (31 
per cent of the state’s home-owning 
aged cited overly large dwellings as 
a major reason for their dissatisfac- 
tion with their circumstances). 

To meet these problems, the com- 
mission recommended a continuous 
program of research and education 
to assist communities in formulating 
their own action programs. It also 
suggested that local voluntary com- 
mittees composed of architects, 
builders, and realtors establish ad- 
visory services to aid groups seeking 
to provide special housing. 
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The commission’s report is titled 
Old Ave In Rhode Island (see page 


139 for details on its availability 


In Denmark and Sweden, a num- 


ber of solutions to the housing prob- 
lems of the aged have been devel 
oped and were reported last year by 
Detroit architect James Livingston 
on his return from several months 


ol Europe n study on a Booth archi 


tectural le llowship. In Sweden. 
“companion-type” 


all 
said to m 


apartments are 
two of the problems 
cited in the Rhode Island report: a 
need for privacy and a need for com- 
panionship. In 


ven or eight 


these apartments 
persons, each with 
lis own private sleeping quarters 
share a common living room and 
dining, kitchen. and recreational fa- 
cilities. Under this plan, the aged 
find a substitute for their lost familh 
life. Particular attention is paid to 
decorating and equipping of thes 
partments. No floors are highly 
polished, no scatter rugs are allowed, 
ramps replace stairs as much as pos- 
sble, kitchen gadgets are kept simple, 
cupboards are conveniently located. 
hi Nway nd « rance Ways are kept 
well liehted. To encourage nurses 


to live nh arby. low-rent apartments 











GUARD AGAINST KEY TROUBLE 


Why put up with another day of troubles with 
Lost Keys... Mixed-up Keys... Stolen Keys 
.. + Poorly Cut Keys... Expensive Lock Re- 
placements . Damaged Equipment... ? 
BE FREE, WITH... 





=) __TELKEE 
Moore Key 
‘A method for filing and controlling keys 
FILE AND FIND KEYS FAST 
Easy to install... Simplicity itself. Keeps keys 
... right at the end of your finger tips! 


For complete details write 


P.0O.MOORE CORP. 


300 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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are made available to them in the 
area 

Stockholm started to tackle the 
housing for the aged problem 30 
years ago when it offered sites free 
olf charge for housing designed under 
city management and built by co- 
operative societies. The government 
pavs 25 per cent of the building 
costs and the remainder is met 
through low-interest loans. The city 
then subsidizes the housing to the 
extent that the fixed rents do not 
cover operating costs. 

In Denmark, the aged’s need for 
association with younger and more 
active people is met in apartment 
buildings rented partially to oldet 
people and partially to young fam- 
ilies. Thus the aged are able to feel 
that they are part of a normal com- 
munity life. 


FIRST COLLEGE HOUSING BONDS 
SOLD UNDER NEW HHFA POLICY 
Western State College in Gunni- 
son, Colorado in March became the 
first college to sell housing bonds 
under the new policy of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency as 
announced in January. The college 
(Continued column one, page 114) 
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Universal Type Container is 
available in 4 to 12 cu 
yd. capacities with or with- 
out top lids. 





Apartment Type is available 
in 4 to 10 cu. yd. capacities 
Note Sump Bottom, also 
available in Universal, Stand 
ard Drop Bottom and Drop 
Bottom Pressed Steel Type 
containers, for handling 
moist rubbish 





Drop Bottom Pressed Steel is 
available in 5 to 10 cu. yd 
capacities without or with 
top lids. 


ro 





Standard Drop Bottom, avail- 
able in 2 to 10 cu. yd. 
capacities, is ideal for many 
materials handling uses 





Tilt Type, with two top lids, 
is available in 2 to 7'/2 cu 
yd. capacities. 





Multi-Karry Container com- 
prises a master 6 cu. yd. 
container with three 2 cu. 
yd. box-like containers on 
casters. Each of the 2 cu. 
yd. containers may be rolled 
to a trash accumulation 
point. When loaded they 
are returned to master con- 
fainer and all three taken to 
dump and emptied by truck- 
mounted Dempster - Dumpster 





PICK UP 





You will Dump High Costs, too 


..When you install Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers in your housing areas 


A few big steel Dempster-Dumpster Detach- 
able Containers, strategically located, have 
replaced hundreds of costly and unsanitary 
conventional trash cans, barrels, etc. in hous- 
ing areas in Baltimore, Nashville, Birming- 
ham, Denver and many other cities. These 
detachable containers are all served by one 
truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, operat- 
ed by only one man, the driver, by means of 
hydraulic controls in cab. 


We show at left a few of the popular de- 
signs being used in housing areas. One 
Dempster-Dumpster handles them all, re- 
gardless of design or size. You increase effi- 








— 


ciency, sanitation and housing area cleanli- 
ness with this Dempster-Dumpster System 
~——The lowest cost method of trash and rub- 
bish collection ever devised ... The perfect- 
ly natural system for housing and apartment 
areas! 


When you use the big Dempster-Dump- 
ster Containers, no rats or flies can con- 
taminate the refuse inside the closed con- 
tainer! Wind or domestic animals canno: 
scatter it! Fire hazards are eliminated. You 
no longer have to buy and replace conver- 
tional cans! For complete information, write 
us today. Manufactured exclusively by 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. 










j THE 
UPRALE) tj 
LUI AFLE, 

SY ST & M 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 544 Shea Blidg., Knoxville 17, Tennessee 








NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 112) 

sold $181,000 worth of bonds to two 
private investment firms for the con- 
struction of a women’s dormitory. 
The total issue was for $575,000 
with two private investors ( Boettcher 
& Company and Coughlin & Com- 
pany, both of Denver) taking that 
part of the issue that will mature 
in the first 20 years. The federal 
government will purchase the re- 
maining 20 years of maturities in an 
amount of $394,000. 

HHFA’s new policy for financing 
college housing loans was developed 
in an effort to break away from thx 
100 per cent direct federal loans au- 
thorized in the Housing Act of 1950, 
loans that have a 40 year maturity. 
The method worked out by HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole early 
this year to bring private money into 
the program works like this. Col- 
leges or universities advertise for 
bids on the bonds they intend to sell. 
The federal government enters a 
conditional bid to purchase the bonds 
if the issue fails to obtain a bid 
3.6 per cent or lower from a private 
investor. Private bidders may bid 
for either the first 20 years of the 
40-year serial bonds, for the next 10 
years, or for the whole issue. Bonds 
purchased by private bidders may 
not be called for 10 years and there 
alter only above par. 

Direct federal loans in an amount 
of 93 million dollars had been made 
as of March 1 under the college 
program. Mr. Cole notes that only 
25 million dollars in federal funds 
will be available for such loans for 
the next fiscal year but says that, 
under the new plan, he hopes “that 
100 million dollars of college hous- 
ing can be put under construction, 
with the difference coming from pri- 
vate participation in these loans.” 


TITLE | REDEVELOPMENT WORK 
PROGRESS OUTLINED IN SUMMARY 

In Baltimore, Chicago, Little 
Rock, Norfolk, and Philadelphia 
families are living in new or rehabili- 
tated homes made possible through 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
In a 1953 year-end summary of the 
Title I program, James W. Follin, 
director of HHFA’s division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment, 
said that 52 slum clearance projects 
in 32 cities have to date been granted 
federal loans and grants for rede- 
velopment work that is expected to 
result in a construction outlay of an 
estimated 500 million dollars. 

At the end of 1953 there were nine 
(Continued column one, page 115) 
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JOSEPH McMURRAY, 

a member of the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, has ac- 
ce pted appointme nt as assistant to Chair- 
man Philip J. Cruise of the New York 


City Housing Authority. The appoint- 
ment has been in the wind since late 
—- when Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr., made it known he wanted him 
sa a housing authority post. In the in- 
terval, Mr. McMurray has been in Wash- 
ington working to get committee hear- 
ings on housing bills organized and com- 
pleted. 


HERMAN D. HILLMAN 

has been named director of the New 
York field office of the Public Housing 
Administration. He has been serving as 
acting director of the field office since 
last December, following the resignation 
of John Kervick (see December JouRNAL, 
page 361). Before becoming director, 
Mr. Hillman was counsel for the New 
York field office of PHA. 


CURT C. MACK, 

an assistant commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration, resigned in 
March to become president of the S. L. 
Hammerman Organization, Inc., of Bal- 
timore, a real estate and mortgage firm. 
Mr. Mack had been with FHA since 
1938. 


WILLIAM A. ULMAN 

in late March was named assistant ad- 
ministrator for congressional liaison and 
public affairs for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. For the past fou 
months he has been a consultant on pub- 
lic affairs to HHFA Administrator Albert 
M. Cole and before that had served in 
similar capacities for the National Pro- 
duction Administration and the Defense 
Production Administration 


RAY O. EDWARDS, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of Jacksonville and past president- 
general of the National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, was winner 
of a second place award given by the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
in February. Mr. Edwards, a former 
NAHRO president, received his award 
the George Washington Medal Honor 
and $50—for a public address, “Rights 
and Lefts,” that he gave before Sons of 
the American Revolution groups while 
he was president-general. 


EARL G. VON STORCH, 

director of project development for the 
National Capital Housing Authority, has 
accepted a position with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency as head of the 
planning and site engineering section of 
the planning and engineering branch of 
the division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 


JAMES G. BANKS, 

executive director of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, in February received 
an award from the Barry Farms Recre- 
ation Center in Washington for his out- 
standing contributions to youths in the 


District of Columbia. Mr. Banks, whose 
agency has done relocation work for the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, was cited for his interest in find 
ing new homes for families who had to 
move from the site of Washington’s first 
redevelopment project. The award is 
given annually to an outstanding native 
of Anacostia, D. C. 


FRANCIS P. KANE 

has been named assistant executive di 
rector of the Chicago Dwellings Associ 
ation, a city sponsored nonprofit organ 
ization. Mr. Kane most recently was as 
sociate director of developme nt for Illi 
nois Institute of Technology in Chicago 
and at one time was an area enginee: 
for the Federal Public Housing Authority 
predecessor of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


JOHN L. CONYERS, 

chief of the land section of the Atlanta 
field office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration, resigned effective April 1 
to return to private real estate business 
Mr. Conyers had been in government 
service for 21 years, starting with the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in thx 
early 1930's 


MAURY E. MOORE, 

realty officer of the Atlanta field office 
of the Public Housing Administration 
died of a heart attack April 4 in Florence, 
Alabama after an illness of six days. He 
had been with PHA since 1943 and pr 
vious to that had been with the Tennesse¢ 
Valley Authority and with other federal 
agenc ies 
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wWuA ou Can 
The Holder 
practical, economical, and 


sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
LASTS INDEFINITELY 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


_ CANNON- PARKER 


C 9051, Mountainbrook Branch, 
5 RMI NGHAM 39, ALABAMA 








Favatapie wih oF with or 
without cot 


Patent No. 2522778 
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your voices.” 





“MY CASE FOR PUBLIC HOUSING... 


“I—It is the best tool we have for rehabilitating the 
slums of America and the people that live there. 


"2—It is an investment that pays large municipal divi- 
dends in its reduction in police, fire, and health costs in 
the areas in which it operates. 


"3—It represents a net gain in municipal income without 
the cost of collection that normal taxes entail. 


"4—It means a better life for all of us. Every citizen 
profits from slum eradication. Public housing improves 
adjacent property, stops its deterioration. 


"5—lIts costs are negligible, far outweighed in size by 
any number of other government subsidies. 


"This is a story, my friends, which | think needs to be 
told all over America. | leave it in your hands, and to 


Charles E. Slusser 


Commissioner, Public Housing Administratior 
before the annual conference of the 
American Municipal Association 


November 30, 1953 








projects in three cities where there 
had been 100 per cent disposition 
of land to the redevelopers: Balti- 
more’s Waverly project; Philadel- 
phia’s East Poplar No. 2 (Penn 
Towne) and East Poplar No. 3; and 
six projects in New York—Corlears 
Hook, Harlem, North Harlem, West 
Park, Columbus Circle, and Morn- 
ingside. There were, in addition, 26 
projects in 21 cities throughout the 
country where acquisition of land 
had commenced by the end of 1953. 

A breakdown of the sum that 
HHFA expects will be spent on rede- 
velopment shows a lion’s share going 
to housing—271.3 million dollars: 
257.7 million dollars for private hous- 
ing and 13.6 million dollars for pub- 
lic housing. Public and semi-public 
construction took the next largest 
share, 107.7 million dollars. Com- 
mercial development, industrial con- 
struction, and site improvement work 
took lesser shares in that order. 

In 40 of the 60 projects in the de- 
velopment stage, a total of about 
6000 structures have been demolished 


April 1954 


and about 15,000 families have been 
relocated. About 90 per cent of the 
redevelopment work is being done in 
slum residential areas, with the re- 
maining 10 per cent in nonresiden- 
tial blighted areas and on undevel- 
oped blighted open land. 


NATIONAL REAL PROPERTY 
GROUP FEDERATION FORMED 

The American Real Property Fed- 
eration, a new national organization 
of national, state, and local property 
owner groups and real estate trade 
associations, was created in Wash- 
ington, D.C. late in January, with 
Charles B. Shattuck, immediate past 
president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, 
chairman of the board. 

The purposes of the new federa- 
tion have been stated as: “To pro- 
tect property rights; to expand and 
protect real ownership; to 
eliminate city slums and blight; to 
limit taxing, spending, and borrow- 
ing power of government through 
constitutional action.” 

The new property owners feder- 


named as 


estate 


ation, born out of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards and 
working out of NAREB’s Washing- 
ton office, is the newest effort on the 
part ol NAREB to organize the esti 
mated 10 million property 
in the country. A previous attempt 
was made in 1945 when NAREB was 
instrumental in establishing the Na 
tional Home 


Owners 


and Property Owners’ 
Foundation, an organization that sur 
vived only a few years and died from 
lack of support The story of the 
foundation and a look at the 
behind the new 


forces 
federation can bi 
found in the article titlked “What 
makes the real lobby tick?” 
that appeared in the December 1950 
JOURNAL, page 425 


estate 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER SLUM SERIES 
HONORED IN JOURNALISM CON: EST 

Phe Chicago Daily Nex 
slums in Chicago, published during 
the last six months of last year, 


series on 


Wot 
mention in March in the 
Heywood Broun Awards foi 
work. The Daily New 
series was widely heralded in Chi 
cago as the impetus behind the cur- 
rent wave of public awareness of the 
problems of slums and of their elim 
ination 


honorabl 
1953 


journalistic 


The series has been reprint- 
ed by the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council of 
page 139). 


( hicago sec 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS GROUP 
SETS UP COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Ihe Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations 
Manion commission” prior to the 
resignation of its former 
Clarence E. Manion) in 
announced plans to set up a commit 


known as “the 


chairman, 
February 


tee on housing and community de- 
1 


vowooment. Me mbership ol the com- 


mittee had not been announced as 
the JouRNAL went to press. The new 
committee is one of ten set up to 
called “vertical” 
studies—that is, examinations, in 
their entirety and in all states in 
which they operate, of various fed- 


conduct what are 


Counterbalanc- 
ing these “vertical” studies, the com- 
mission has also organized a serics 


eral aid programs. 


of “horizontal” studies for the ex- 
amination of the impact ol federal 
aid programs on seven representa 
tives states. The states where thes 
studies are gomg forward are Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Wyoming, 
and Washington. One of the “hori- 
zontal” studies—on Michigan, con- 
ducted under contract by one of 
NAHRO’s neighbor organizations, 


(Continued column one, page 128 
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Builder Rates Rusco Prime Windows 
"A TRULY GREAT PRODUCT” 


a Se: Hobart, Indiana builder, 
: EE Henry J. Kranz Now Uses Rusco 





Prime Windows Exclusively 
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VILLA SHORES MEG. & SALES CO., I 
34 BEVERLY BO tvare bi oe 
4OBART, INDIANA 
ad — F.C. Russell Company 
, , “ 1100 Chester Ave, eet, 
Cleveland }1, Ohio 


Attention: Mr. B. H. Boom 


We wish to express our 


ncere thank 
introducing us 


5 to your line of 
have been the topic of 


to your company f 


Rusco Prime Window T 





ey 
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pac ve used Rusco Prime Window: in our er 
_ ¢ ur entire 1952 progran 
homes and during 1953 in 60 hom j l “ti i 
3 re ry es anc \ . t 
to use them in our 1954 progran f 65 b sia 
< 1 OL iome . 
Your insul f 
Sulating sash feature has received 
our buyers. a ee 


We again wish to expres 
truly great product. 


to your 


company for a 


















The Rusco Prime Window with insulating 
sash is the ONLY primary window that 
provides Magicpanel® year ‘round, rain- 


Here’s Why You Can 
Build Better With RUSCO: 


proof, draft-free ventilation. 





@ Complete, pre-assembled, ready-to-install units. 
Glazed, finished-painted, screened, fitted with 
hardware. 


RUSCO VERTICAL SLIDE 





@ Make big savings in labor. Can be completely 
installed on many types of construction in as little 
as 5 minutes! 





@ Available with insulating sash that eliminates need 
for storm windows—is ideal for air conditioning. 








@ Wind-tight, dust-tight, easy operating. No sash 
cords, weights or balances. 





@ Built-in felt weatherstripping. Fiberglas screen can- 
not rust, rot, corrode or stain—never needs painting. 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 














THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


Sliding glass panels are removable Department 7-JH44, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


from inside for easy, safe cleaning! 


RUSCO <= wom 
Galvanized Steei WINDOWS 





Please send me illustrated catalog and complete 
specifications on RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS. 


Name 
Address 
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House Passes Two Major Bills -- 


public housing takes beating but wins by default in annual fight 


Two major housing bills were 
adopted by the House of Represen- 
tatives during the week of March 
29 to April 2 and thus got the an- 
nual congressional debate on housing 
off to a start. Public housing, as 
usual the most controversial subject 
in housing measures, repeatedly took 
a licking—but in the end it won by 
default. Most of the administration’s 
other housing proposals, however, 
came through unscathed. 

House debate started on March 
29 with the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations bill, which includes ap- 
propriations for housing agencies and 
which for the past three years has 
been the vehicle used to cut back 
public housing. On April 1, the day 
after action was completed on the 
appropriations bill, the House took 
up the administration’s proposed 
Housing Act of 1954. As the mat- 
ter stood when the House completed 
action on that bill on April 2, neither 
bill contained a word of authoriza- 
tion for public housing starts in 
fiscal 1955 but because of a 
lative snafu in the appropriations 
bill, public housing was still on the 
books: those units now under an- 
nual contributions contracts — esti- 
mated variously between 33,000 and 
16,000—could be put under con- 
struction during the coming fiscal 
year but no additional units can be 
put into the “pipeline” for 
vears. 


legis- 


future 


The matter was far from settled 
with the House action, however. The 
Senate has yet to act and neither 
bill will come up before the middle 
of April or the first of May. Hear- 
ings on the appropriations bill are 
set for April 14 and 15 and com- 
mittee action on the Housing Act of 
1954 will not be completed until 
after April 18. And even if the 
Senate takes a more favorable view 
of public housing in either or both 
bills. agreement must eventually be 
reached with the House, which 
showed its antagonism to public 
housing on every vote. 


PUBLIC HOUSING STARTS 
Paradoxically, public housing con- 
sumed by far the most time during 
the five days of debate on the floor 
of the House, although the Housing 
Act of 1954 at no time contained 
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any proposal for continuing the pub- 
lic housing program (see March 
JouRNAL, page 80) and the recom- 
mendations for it in the appropri- 
ations bill were knocked out 
after 
bate. 

The 
familiar 
housing 


shortly 
the measure came up for de- 
debate itself followed — the 
lines of publir 
fights, with the same con- 
gressmen rising to 
demn the program. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., (D), 
New York, characterized the House 
discussion when he spoke in 
of public housing this way: 
very first 
casion to address the 
I came here five vears ago, 
was in support of the Housing Act 
of 1949. As I sit here today listen- 
ing to the arguments on the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, it 
though I am merely 
echoes of the past.” 


35,000 Units by Default 
Briefly, 


maneuvers 


pi ey ious 


defend or con- 
Representative 


favo 
“The 
time on which I had oc- 
House, when 
some 


would seem as 


hearing the 


these are the legislativ: 
that put the unfriendly 
House in the position of authorizing 
35,000 public housing starts in fiscal 
1955. 

1—President Eisenhower in_ the 
1955 budget recommended that con- 
struction be started on 35.000 units 
of public housing already under con- 
tract during the coming fiscal year 
Later he recommended to Congress 
a four year program of 140,000 units, 
made up of the 35,000 units pro- 
posed for fiscal 1955 plus 35,000 
units for each of the next three vears, 
and asked that the provisions in the 
1953 and 1954 appropriations acis 
that prohibit new annual contribu- 


tions contracts be repealed 
2—The House Appropriations 
Committee denied the budget re- 


quest and the President’s request for 
future years, however, and recom- 
mended that 20,000 units be put 
under construction in fiscal 1955 and 
the balance of the units under an- 
nual contributions contracts 
15.000—be put into construction in 
fiscal 1956. The committee in its 
report on the bill urged that with 
the construction of 15,000 units in 
fiscal 1956 “this be the end of the 
program.” 


about 


) Because the approprial ons bill 
as it Carne 
House floor 


from committ to the 
on March 


proposals, the 


29 contained 
legislative 
of the committee 
Phillips (R), California, had to as 
the Rules Committee for 


chairmat 


. Congressman Johr 


i Walvel 


on points of order tor th legisla 
tive proposals Phe Rules Commit 
tee denied the waiver. During th 
floor debate when a point of order 
was raised against the leoistative 


proposals in the recommendation for 


20,000) public housing starts, th 
chair ruled that the proposals 
were legislative in nature and 


thus the appropriations committee’ 
recommendation for publi 
deleted 

Sidney 
Illinois, then introduced 
ment to the bill that have 
authorized the administration’s rec 
140.000 
ruled 
as legislative in 
language in the 


housin 
from the bill 


Yates 1) 


an amend 


Starts was 


Congressman 


would 


ommendation for starts but 


it also was out of ordet 
Phus, the 
1954 appropriation 
controlling. That lan 
vuage provides that no new annual 
contributions contracts can be writ- 
but legislative 


opinion of the 


nature 


act bec ame 


and an 


comptroller general 


ten history 


of the United States show that an- 
nual contributions contracts now in 
effect are valid and the units on 
which they are written can be con 
structed (see December 1953 JouRs 
NAL, page 414 he final result of 
the House action was that the ap 


proximately 35,000 units now 


under 


contract may go into construction 
in fiscal 1955 
Che House action in removing th 


authorization for 20,000 public hous 


ing starts from the appropriations 
bill was not the only lk oislative pro 
posal that went by the board 
through the same technique, how- 
ever. When points of order 


wel 
raised, other legislation in this year’ 
appropriations bill was stricken, in 
cluding (1 the so-called 
amendment, prohibiting occupancy 
of a public housing unit by 
who is 


Crwinn 


person 
a member of an organiz ition 
that the attorney general has desig- 
nated as subversive: 
vision that a 


and (2) a pro- 
city can cancel a CO- 
operation agreement with its local 
housing authority if the city council 


or the people through a referendum 
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decide they do not want the housing 
they have agreed to. 
Housing Act of 1954 

With the administration’s recom- 
mendations for a four year, 140,000 
unit public housing program denied 
in the appropriations bill, friends of 
housing fought the next two days 
to get all or part of the program 
included in the Housing Act of 1954 
but were defeated on three separate 
votes, 

The first such action came on an 
amendment submitted on the House 
floor on April 2, the day the bill was 
passed. Representative Brent Spence 

1), Kentucky, introduced an 
amendment that would have author- 
ized a 140,000 unit program, as rec- 
ommended by the President. It was 
‘efeated 180 to 64. 

Congressman William B. Widnall 
(R), New Jersey, proposed another 
amendment that would have permit- 
ted new annual contributions con- 
tracts during the 1955 fiscal year for 
not more than 35,000 public hous- 
ing units. Such new contracts would 
have been permitted only for those 
cities in which a redevelopment or 
urban renewal program was being 
carried out. It was defeated by a 
teller vote of 164 to 72. 

The third action came on a motion 
by Congressman Richard Bolling 
(ID), Missouri, to recommit the bill 
with instructions to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to report 
it back with an amendment that 
would authorize the four year, 140.- 
000 unit program. It was defeated 
by a vote of 211 to 176. 


OTHER ISSUES 


Although the question of public 
housing starts and new annual con- 
tributions contracts claimed the most 
attention during debate on both bills, 
other issues brought out sharp con- 
troversies and resulted in some new 
legislation through amendment, as 
well as deletion of one major title 
of the Housing Act of 195+. 

Appropriations Bill 

During debate on the appropri- 
ations bill, a legislative amendment 
was approved that prohibits the use 
of Title I redevelopment funds for 
payment of capital grants to cities for 
a predominately residential redevel- 
opment project where incidental uses 
of the cleared land are not restricted 
to those normally essential for resi- 
dential use. The amendment was 
proposed because the appropriations 
committee took exception to a New 
York City redevelopment area for 
which some 6 million dollars of Title 
I funds will be used for the write- 
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WHAT KIND OF A HOUSE CAN BE BUILT FOR $7000? 

Proponents of the no down payment, 100 per cent FHA in- 
sured house as a substitute for public housing for low-income 
families argued both in committee hearings and on the floor of 
the House that a house “that is suitable” can be built within the 
cost limits of section 221 of the Housing Act of 1954 (originally 
set at $7000 but raised by the House to $7600 and $8600 in high 
cost areas). 

Congressman Gordon L. McDonough (R), California, in the 
hearings on the bill, challenged NAHRO President Oliver C. 
Winston’s statement that a quality house could not be built in 
urban areas for the $7000 ceiling and during the debate on the 
floor of the House he declared again that he had proof that a 
house could be built under either the $7000 or $7600 cost limits. 
His “evidence” was an article taken from the spring 1953 issue 
of the FHA Insured Mortgage Portfolio that showed comparative 
costs of building a hypothetical FHA insurable two-bedroom house 
in 70 cities throughout the country. “Costs,” as of January 1953, 
as shown in the article, ranged from a high of $8638 in Springfield, 
Illinois, to a low of $6152 in Los Angeles for the same house. 
However, examination of the article reveals that the one-story, 
720 square foot house has no basement; walls and ceilings are of 
gypsum dry wall (not permitted by many city building codes’ 
cost of heating equipment and piping is not included; and costs 
do not include lot, land development, architectural services, carry- 
ing charges during construction, financing, fire or hazard insur- 
ance. They also do not include connections to sewer, water, gas. 
and electric lines to a point 5 feet beyond foundation walls and 
no costs are included for seeding and sodding, planting, sidewalks, 
driveways, or street improvements. 














down but which will be rebuilt pri- 
marily with a coliseum plus some 
housing (see December 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 402). The committee in 
its report said it is “not in agreement 
with whatever interpretation has 
been made which will permit a grant 
for this type of project.” Efforts will 
be made in the Senate to have the 
amendment deleted. 
Housing Act of 1954 

Biggest substantive change in the 
Housing Act of 1954 came on an 
amendment to strike Title II of the 
act, which would have permitted the 
President to raise and lower interest 
rates on mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration or 
guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The amendment to delete 
the title carried by a 141 to 68 vote. 

Most of the other amendments 
that passed had to do with public 
housing. One amendment extends 
for five years—until March 1, 1959 
the preference given veterans in pub- 
lic housing. Another gives recipients 
of old age pensions a preference in 
public housing. 

Still another amendment provides 
a formula for sale of public housing 
developments. Under it, either a 
city council or the people through a 
referendum may ask that a low-rent 
housing project be sold to private in- 
terests. A local authority must per- 


mit the sale of a project under such 
circumstances to the highest biddet 
after public advertisement. The 
community must agree, if the project 
is sold, to use the proceeds of the 
sale to pay off all bonds outstanding 
on the project and any other out- 
standing obligations. If there are any 
proceeds left over after the obliga- 
tions are paid off, they will be paid 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
to the local government in propor- 
tion to the amount each contributed 
to the project. 

Attempts to get the provisions of 
the so-called Gwinn amendment, 
which was knocked out in the appro- 
priations bill (see above), into the 
Housing Act of 1954 resulted in ex- 
tending its provisions to federally 
aided housing in addition to public 
housing. The amendment as_ it 
passed requires that all federal hous- 
ing departments and agencies are re- 
quired to get from a_ prospective 
renter or buyer of federally aided 
property an affidavit saying that he 
is not a member of any of the or- 
ganizations listed by the attorney gen- 
eral as subversive. The provision ap- 
plies to all such agencies, including 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Banks. 
The Gwinn amendment applied only 
to tenants of low-rent public housing. 

An amendment that would have 
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set maximum incomes for public 
housing tenants throughout the-coun- 
try at $2000 a year for admission 
and $2300 for continued occupancy 
was defeated. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 

While the House and Senate and 
their committees have been working 
on the two major housing bills, Con- 
gress has, meanwhile, seen the in- 
troduction of a number of other 
housing measures and still others are 
promised. 


Reorganization 

The administration’s — legislative 
proposals to reorganize HHFA along 
the lines recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee (see De- 
cember 1953 JouRNAL, page 421 
which are not included in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, probably will be 
introduced soon in a separate bill. A 
bill to extend the authority of Title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949—the 
farm housing title—-has already been 
introduced, however. 


Minority Bills 

Meanwhile, the minority party’s 
views of what the 1954 housing bill 
should include have been put before 
Congress in the form of two identical 
measures introduced by Representa- 
tives Bolling of Missouri and Hugh 
J. Addonzio (D), New Jersey. The 
bills would restore provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1949 permitting con- 
struction of 135,000 units of public 
housing a year; establish a system of 
financial aids for cooperative hous- 
ing; amend the redevelopment title 
of the 1949 housing act so that cities 
would bear only one-fifth of the 
write-down on a project instead of 
one-third; restore the housing re- 
search program; reorganize HHFA;: 
provide for warranties on FHA in- 
sured homes; and provide for direct 
loan programs for low- and middle- 
income families—both veterans and 
nonveterans. 


GI Loans 
Another bill, S. 2889, asks for ex- 
pansion and extension until June 30, 
1955 of the direct home loan author- 
itv for the Veterans Administration. 


Veterans Preference 

Already passed by the Senate and 
sent to the House is a bill that would 
give veterans continued preference in 
public housing for five more years 
until March 1, 1959. The House 
adopted similar legislation when it 
passed the Housing Act of 1954 (see 
above), however, and the chances 
are it will not act on the separate 
bill passed by the Senate. 
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SLUMS PUT TO GOOD USE AS LABS 
FOR CIVIL DEFENSE, FIRE FIGHTING 


“Dozens Rescued After Bombs Fall 
on Detroit!” 

“Memphis Slum Gutted by Fire!” 

These might be the captions for 
the pictures below, except that the 
civil defense crew and the firemen 
were only “practicing” 
demolition 


using slum 
areas of the two cities as 
realistic “props a 

The Detroit Housing Commission’s 
Gratiot redevelopment project area, 
where slums are being demolished to 
make way for new housing, provided 
the background last year for a De 
troit civil defense team that is seen 
below rescuing a bomb “casualty.” 
Some 70 men of the forestry and 
landscape division of the department 
of parks and recreation, who form 
part of the nucleus for a 
volunteer civil defense organization 
in Detroit, took part in the “rescue” 
operations. The men lifted fallen 
timbers and rocks off fellow workers 
posing as casualties and hoisted lad- 
ders to carry men down to imaginary 
waiting ambulances. The “pain 
wracked” casualty shown in the pic- 
ture fell asleep in the sun while wait- 
ing for his team mates to ready a 
hoist to lift the heavy timber off of 
him.) The volunteers plan another 
practice session on the Gratiot site 
for sometime in April, when they will 
burn down 


trained 


a house to get practice 
in fire fighting techniques. 

Memphis slums scheduled for de- 
molition to make way for new public 
housing to be built by the Memphis 
Housing Authority served as_ the 


“laboratory” for a national fire in- 
structors’ conference held in Mem- 
phis last year Sefore setting fire to 
the slum houses, the firemen placed 
gauges and other devices in them 
for measuring the speed with which 
a house burns, the intensity of the 
heat, and other factors that would 
help instructors in training fire fight- 
ers They also tested a fog nozzle 
technique for putting out fires and 
found it a 


success. Approximately 


1400 fire chiefs from throughout the 
country attended the conference 
The Memphis fire department now 
plans to use an old structure still re- 
maining on the site of Dr. Hurt Vil- 
lage, new low-rent project, for train- 
ing drills for fire fighting crews. 
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Three national welfare groups 


give housing problems attention; NAHRO brings welfare problems to fore 


The two-way job of getting more 
welfare agency help on the housing 
job and more housing understand- 
ing of the welfare function got a 
boost ahead during recent months 
from three national welfare or- 
ganizations: the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, and the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. From the 
other side of the fence, NAHRO got 
the work of its Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare started with a 
March meeting and announced a 
second one for May 11 and 12 dur- 
ing the National Conference of Social 
Work in Atlantic City. 


SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 

A March 12 housing workshop of 
the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly brought some 70 social agency 
leaders and housing officials to New 
York city for discussion of the gen- 
eral theme “The Social Welfare 
Stake in Housing.” Before the day 
was over, the group had cataloged 
a sizeable list of what were charac- 
terized as unmet housing 
problems in large cities and small: 
housing for the single person fam- 
ily, the aged family, the family with 
many children, the fatherless family, 
the family on relief, the family 
where a serious physical disability 
exists, the family with resources too 
high for public housing but too low 
for adequate private housing. Com- 
mon to all of these special housing 
needs, the conference found, was the 
special problem posed by patterns of 
residential segregation characteristic 
of communities of all sizes and in all 
areas of the country. 

Specific ways and means for wel- 
fare agencies to work with housing 
people to overcome some of these 
problems were developed in the four 
discussion groups that exchanged 
views both morning and afternoon 
on the two subjects of, respectively, 
“Relation of Housing to Family 
Life” and “Relation of Housing to 
Community Planning.” Included 
among the suggested methods were: 
more trained social work personnel 
on the staffs of housing and rede- 
velopment agencies; use of citizen 
advisory committees to housing agen- 


serious 
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cies; organization of more local citi- 
zen housing councils; regular meet- 
ings of staff personnel from welfare 
and housing agencies-—on the level 
of case workers for specific areas and 
management personnel from housing 
projects in those same areas; more 
public and private agency sponsor- 
ship of recreational and educational 
programs in housing projects; more 
exchange of general information be- 
tween the two groups; more recog- 
nition of the problems and _ limita- 
tions imposed on both groups by 
budgets, public opinion, lack of basic 
factual data. 
Housers Present 

Among the 70 registrants were 13 
housing officials from New York and 
neighboring. communities: Robert 


L. Coutts, Jr.. Morristown, New 
Jersey; Drayton Bryant, Philadel- 
phia; A. C. Edgecombe, Beaver 


County, Pennsylvania; Alice Brophy, 
New York; Florence Conlin, Wash- 
ington; Edward Rutledge, New 
York; Marion English, White Plains: 
Dorothy Montgomery, Philadelphia: 
Helen MacPherson, New Haven: 
Morton Hoffman, Baltimore; Flora 
Hatcher, Washington; Mrs. Agnes 
Brovick, Waterbury; Joseph Hertz. 
New Brunswick—with NAHRO As- 
sociate Director Dorothy Gazzolo 
acting as a “roving reporter” cover- 
ing the four discussion groups that 
met morning and afternoon. 

Mrs. Dorothy Montgomery, exec- 
utive director of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association, chaired the 
meeting and summarized the day’s 
discussions. A general morning ses- 
sion opened the conference with a 
report on the current housing scene 
and an address by C. Walter Dris- 
coll, executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies of Syracuse, 
closed the meeting. 


FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 

A study that is expected to yield 
important results in understanding 
and overcoming some of the prob- 
lems public housing projects are cur- 
rently encountering got started early 
this year under the sponsorship of 
the National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers. 
Purpose of the study is stated as fol- 
lows: “To gather factual material 


from settlements and neighborhood 
centers with regard to their experi- 
ence in relation to (1) the low in- 
come public housing program; (2 
the operation of community facili- 
ties within housing projects by set- 
tlements; (3) current trends in local 
communities with regard to slum 
clearance and redevelopment and 
the role the settlement is now carry- 
ing in relation to this latter pro- 
gram.” 

The study is to reach into some 
80 cities from coast to coast. Motiv- 
ation of the federation in under- 
taking the study was to find a way 
of using the information its members 
have assembled through their work- 
ing experience with public housing 
so that it can lend its weight “toward 
the general improvement of public 
housing.” 

The study is being administered 
in four sections and the time table 
established for it extends the job to 
June of 1955. First part of the study, 
completed in January, called for a 
housing study committee and a group 
of technical advisory consultants to 
agree on two definitions: (1) criteria 
for a good neighborhood: (2) “‘what 
is considered to be a housing project 
wherein there is trouble.” This lat- 
ter definition covers “the type of low 
income family which settlements be- 
lieve should be served in relation to 
the responsibility of a public hous- 
ing authority.” The federation says: 
“We recognize that this definition 
may differ from that used by public 
housing authorities.” The study com- 
mittee that developed the definitions 
was made up of settlement house 
workers, whereas the technical con- 
sultant group included housing au- 
thority personnel: Morton Hoffman 
of the Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City and George Akahoshi of 
the Chicago Housing Authority, as 
well as Dr. Anthony F. C. Wallace 
of Philadelphia, author of the much 
discussed Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority study Housing and Socia! 
Structure (see January JOURNAL, 
page 4). 

Second part of the study will pro- 
ceed through a questionnaire to be 
filled out by the staff of local set- 
tlement houses covering their evalu- 
ation of 14 neighborhood factors as 
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COMMUNITY COUNCILS TAKE HOUSING ACTION 


Evidence of increasing awareness on the part of communitywide 
welfare agencies of the social problems of tenants in public housing 
developments and of their need for recreational facilities and super- 
vision is found in a number of new studies by such agencies. 


In Nashville, the Council of Community Agencies of Nashville 
and Davidson County completed a study in late 1953 of the leisure 
time problems and recreational needs of tenants in housing projects 


In Houston, the Houston Community Council is making a similar 


In Boston, a joint committee of various Red Feather agencies 
has just been organized to study recreational needs in the city’s 
public projects. The Boston United Community Services study 
grew out of a January Senate subcommittee investigation of juvenil« 
delinquency, headed by Senator Robert C. 
Jersey, during which testimony was given that juvenile delinquency 
flourishes in Boston housing projects because there is not sufficient 
recreation space and supervision. 


Hendrickson of New 


In Philadelphia, the possibility of the Health and Welfare Council 
undertaking a study of how best to use the community centers at 
housing projects was under consideration late last year. 


In Bridgeport, the community council serving eastern Fairfield 
County in Connecticut early this year scheduled a meeting at which 
discussion centered on how social agencies can contribute to the 
solution of social problems that arise among public housing tenants. 








found in the public housing projects 
with which they are familiar, in- 
cluding “‘massive structures, physical 
design and its relationship to the 
region wherein it is located, density 

. social resources, indoor and out- 
door space for family functions”—as 
well as tenant selection _ policies. 
housing for the aged, racial policy, 
eviction policy, maintenance. 

In the third phase of the study, 
five questions will test attitudes, 
opinions, and judgments of the pub- 
lic housing program on the part of 
people in the neighborhood of hous- 
ing projects, settlement house staffs, 
and board members of the settle- 
ment houses involved. 

As a final part of the study, some 
10 projects built during the 30’s are 
to be subjected to special “historical 
research.” This part of the study 
will deal with factual material to be 
found in the records of settlements, 
housing authorities, various city gov- 
ernment departments, newspaper 
files, and other local sources. In ad- 
dition, subjective data will be as- 
sembled through interviews. Further, 
it is anticipated that “checking 
might be done as to where families 
had moved who have left the proj- 
ect” and “some interviewing of em- 
ployers of people who lived in the 
housing project particularly in 
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the case of employees who have been 
with a concern both before and after 
living in public housing.” 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 

When the 1954 National Confer- 
ence of Social Work convenes in 
Atlantic City May 9 through If, 
delegates will not find any sessions 
focused exclusively on housing and 
community rebuilding—but the sub- 
ject will get coverage in a number 
of sessions where housing and wel- 
fare relationships are becoming in- 
creasingly recognized, particularly in 
the sessions organized under the title 
“New Patterns in Planning.” A num- 
ber of sessions have been announced 
on such subjects as aid to needy 
children, families of the chronically 
ill, public assistance families, prob- 
lems of the aged, delinquent chil- 
dren, recreation, citizen support—all 
of concern to housing agencies. 

Up for nomination to the confer- 
ence’s executive committee are three 
former housing officials: B. M. Pet- 
tit of San Diego, formerly director of 
the New Haven Housing Authority: 
Wayne McMillen, formerly chair- 
man of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority; and Alonzo G. Moron, for- 
mer housing manager in Atlanta and 
presently a member of NAHRO’s 
Education Committee. 


NAHRO'S COMMITTEE 

During the two-day meeting in 
March of NAHRO’s Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing and Welfare, a de- 
cision was reached to enlarge and 
enliven the committee in order to 
insure its meeting the challenge ol 
finding some solution to the several 
serious social problems being faced 
by housing authorities in all parts 
of the country. It determined to 
narrow its immediate efforts to one 
particular problem and chose for 
this purpose the subject of juvenile 
delinquency in public housing de- 
velopments. At a meeting sched- 
uled for May 11 and 12, the com- 
mittee hopes to discuss specific ways 
and means of getting more public 
and private agencies to sponsor rec- 
reation programs in housing projects 
and to take over the running of the 
community facilities that many proj- 
ects have available; also to attempt 
to develop facts and figures on the 
extent and nature of the problem 
and to map out ways of enlisting 
widespread public understanding and 
support of needed programs. 

lhe committee also has under way 
the preparation of two major state- 
ments—one on the objectives, oper- 
ating methods, and current prob- 
lems in the field of social work and 
the other, similarly organized, on 
housing and community rebuilding. 
These statements will be used for 
publication in the journals of the 
opposite fields in order to begin the 
process of mutual education. Miss 
Fern Colborn of the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers is assembling mate- 
rial for the social welfare article 
and Mrs. Marie McGuire, director 
of the San Antonio housing author- 
ity, is preparing a draft of the hous- 
ing statement in time for review at 
the May meeting. 

Meanwhile, a statement on the 
components of a comprehensive local 
housing program as prepared by last 
year’s committee chairman, Bleecker 
Marquette of Cincinnati, has ap- 
peared in the most recent issue of 
the journal of the American Public 
Welfare Association, as the first step 
in the committee’s exchange of in- 
formation program. 

A report on the general direction 
in which the joint committee is 
working was made to the NAHRO 
Board of Governors on March 17 
and the board expressed unanimous 
approval of the approach and as- 
sured the committee of its full co- 
operation as an expression of its sense 
of the gravity of the problems being 
attacked. 
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TURKISH PRESIDENT "BORROWS" 
PLANS, DATA ON DALLAS PROJECT 

Turkey may some day boast a 
“West Dallas” housing project if the 
Turkish government is as impressed 
with the plans for it as President 
Celal Bayar was when he visited it 
in February. West Dallas is a new 
3500 unit low-rent project built by 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas (featured in the February 
JOURNAL, page 54). 

President Bayar made a “special 
request” to have the architectural 
plans, engineering specifications, and 
data on the laws and methods of 
financing used at West Dallas sent 
to him in Ankara because he was so 
interested in the project. He told 
the president of the Dallas chamber 
of commerce that he was more im- 
pressed with the plan and purpose of 
the low-rent housing program than 
with any other one thing he had 
seen in his recent tour of the United 
States. He pointed out that such a 
program would not be possible in a 
communistic country. “Only in a 
truly democratic country can be 
found such interest in the welfare of 
the most needy,” President Bayar 
said. 


FORT DEARBORN REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT PROPOSED FOR CHICAGO 


Leading contender for Chicago’s 
biggest and most dramatic redevelop- 
ment project is the proposed 400 
million dollar Fort Dearborn plan, 
made known to the public in mid- 
March by a group of business men 
who are backing it. Under it, 151 
acres of near-Loop slums would be 
razed and rebuilt with a civic center, 
a Chicago campus of the University 
of Illinois, an esplanade, apartments, 
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retail stores, and parking facilities. 
Serious consideration is now being 
given to enlarging the proposed area, 
however, in order to mesh these plans 
for the civic center with an alter- 
nate proposal for such a center. 

Backers of the Fort Dearborn pro- 
ject, headed by Arthur Rubloff, Chi- 
cago real estate man and developer 
of Chicago’s “Magnificent Mile” on 
the north end of Michigan Avenue, 
envision the project as one financed 
through Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949. The Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission has agreed to in- 
vestigate the project plans to deter- 
mine if Fort Dearborn would be 
eligible for aid under both state and 
federal laws. 

Under the preliminary plans now 
being studied, the land clearance 
commission would buy up and clear 
the 151 acres at an estimated cost 
of 80 million dollars and sell it for 
about 40 million. The write-down 
would be met by an approximate 28 
million dollar grant from the federal 
government under Title I, 6 million 
dollars from the state, and another 
6 million dollars from the city. 

The group backing it has suggest- 
ed that the entire project be built 
with private funds, including the 
civic center. The buildings in the 
civic center would be leased to gov- 
ernment agencies for perhaps 25 
years, after which they would be pub- 
licly owned. 

Approximate boundaries of the 
project are from the north bank of 
the Chicago River to Ontario Street 
on the north and from Rush Street 
on the east to the north branch of 
the Chicago River on the west. With- 
in this area are some buildings that 


would not be demolished, most 
famous of which is the Merchandise 
Mart. 

Architectural plans for the project, 
drawn up by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, place the civic center, which 


would include a federal building, 
city hall, hall of justice, state build- 
ing, county building, and_ public 
library, in the area immediately 


north of the river. West of the civic 
center would be a Chicago campus 
of the University of Illinois. North 
of the civic center, running east and 
west, would be a “grand esplanade” 
built one level above the present 
street level, with parking facilities 
below it. North of it and on the 
eastern and western borders of the 
site, skyscraper apartments contain- 
ing about 5000 dwellings would be 
built. 

Of the 151 acres, 60 are in streets 
and alleys and 35 in vacant land. 
Only 56 acres are now used for im- 
proved properties and of the 513 
buildings on the site, only 33 are 
fireproof and only 10 out of the total 
are considered good. 


NEW YORK DISAPPROVING PROJECT 
SITES ON RACE ISSUE, CHARGE IS 

Public housing projects are failing 
to get the approval of New York’s 
city administration and the board 
of estimate because of pressure 
brought by people who fear that 
minority groups will move into the 
areas selected for the projects, Her- 
man T. Stichman, New York state 
housing commissioner, has charged. 

Mr. Stichman said the present city 
administration is 
shelving proposed project sites in 
where minority 
He cited 
four instances in which projects were 
shelved or on which action was post- 
poned by the board of estimate be- 
tween the first of the year and the 


disapproving or 


areas members of 


groups do not now live. 
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middle of March. Two of the fow 
projects have since been approved, 
however, but not without strong op- 
position from families living in the 
areas. 

He said Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Houses, proposed for a slum site in 
Greenwich Village, was withdrawn 
from consideration by the board of 
estimate in late January because of 
the race issue. Governor Clinton 
Houses, proposed for a seriously sub- 
standard part of Manhattan, Mr. 
Stichman claims, was “quietly 
shelved” after false propaganda was 
spread that the project would mostly 
house nonwhites brought in from 
other areas of the city. 

Action on two out of three projects 
up for consideration at a March 10 
meeting of the board of estimate was 
deferred. One was proposed for the 
Castle Hill section of the Bronx and 
the other, Bushwick Houses, for a 
substandard area of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Stichman pointed out that there were 
no Negroes in the Castle Hill area 
and there are few nonwhites living 
on the site of the proposed Brooklyn 
project. The only project approved 
at the March 10 meeting, he said, 
is Jasper Houses, slated for an area 
which is now largely populated by 
Negroes. 

Bushwick Houses later was ap- 
proved, as was the Castle Hill proj- 
ect. The city planning commission 
gave its approval to the Castle Hill 
development after a public hearing 
at which property owners living in 
the project area booed the commis- 
sion when the decision was made. 
The executive director of the Bronx 
real estate board told the plan com- 
mission that “We are opposed to all 
public housing. Keep it out of the 
Bronx and out of New York City.” 


WASHINGTON LAND AGENCY AGREES 
TO WAIT FOR ZECKENDORF PLAN 


“A memorandum of understand- 
ing” between Webb & Knapp, New 
York development company, and the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency signed March 15 as- 
sures that William Zeckendorf’s 
“monumental” proposal to redevelop 
a 350-acre area of southwest Wash- 
ington (see March JouRNAL, page 
82) has first priority for at least a 
year, 

The agreement provides that the 
land agency will not dispose of any 
of the proposed site to anyone else 
for a 12-month period and that 
meanwhile Mr. Zeckendorf’s com- 
pany, Webb & Knapp, will spend 
approximately $350,000 drawing up 
detailed plans for the redevelopment 
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COLONIA VILLAGE... “BEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL PROJECT" 
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Majid Mustafa, minister of social affairs for Iraq, said Colonia Village in 
Oxnard, California was “the best and most beautiful housing project | have seen 
in this country" when he visited it late last year. He was particularly impressed 
with the large play areas for children. Minister Mustafa, as head of social affairs 
for his government, is responsible for housing, as well as welfare, prisons, sani- 
tation, and hospitalization. Before going to Oxnard, he had traveled extensively in 
this country and had seen low-rent projects from coast to coast. 

Colonia Village, a 260-unit low-rent development built and operated by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Oxnard, was one of ten projects selected for 
outstanding design or construction techniques by an editorial board of architects 
for featuring in the special design issue of the JOURNAL published in October 1951. 





proposal. Harry Weese, 
architect, and Frederick J. 
Massachusetts Institute of 
nology planner, are collaborating 
with I. M. Pei, architect on Mr. 
Zeckendorf’s staff, in designing the 
project. Mr. Zeckendorf also prom- 
ised to submit a firm offer for pur- 
chase of at least one-half of the land 
to be redeveloped by private capital 
within the year. The agreement does 
not bar the land agency from discuss- 
ing redevelopment of the area with 
other potential private 
however. 


Chicago 
Adams, 
Tech- 


investors, 


COURT CLERK GETS INTEREST ON 
PROVIDENCE AUTHORITY FUNDS 

Interest totaling $1459 
over a ten year period on funds that 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Providence had deposited with the 
Providence-Bristol superior court to 
pay land condemnation claims has 
been pocketed by the clerk of the 
court, it was 
February. 

The money deposited with the 
court by the authority had in turn 
been deposited in a bank account 
and there it earned the interest. The 
clerk of the court said he had claimed 
the interest on the signed orders of 
two different judges and that he be- 
lieved he was entitled to it because 
of the responsibility he had had in 
handling the large deposits. His 


accrued 


discovered in late 


duties—over the ten year period 


involved signing a total of 45 checks 
(three of which were to himself for 
issued after th 
land 
owners in condemnation cases involv- 
ing three Valley View, 
Codding Court, and Roger William 
Homes. By law, the clerk of tlh 

court is prohibited from earning fi 


the interest money 


court awarded judgments to 


projec ts 


for such services. 

The housing authority says it has 
made no claim to the bank interest 
that accumulated in the accounts set 
up by the court and considers that it 
is not entitled to it. However, bank 
interest accumulating on funds di 
posited with the court for other pu 
poses and placed in a bank for safe- 
keeping is added to the principal 
accounts of either the depositors or 
the beneficiaries. 


OVER-INCOME TENANTS IN DAYTON 
WAR UNITS WIN MOVING REPRIEVE 

The deadline for over-incom 
families to move from nine perma- 
nent and housing 
projects in Dayton, Ohio has been 
extended from April 1, 1954 to De- 
1954 as the 
brought by 
projects. 

The over-income 


temporary wal 


result of 


tenants of the 


cember 31, 
action 
tenants (about 
cent of the families in the 
nine projects of 2500 units) were 
given notice by the Dayton Metro- 


0 per 
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available to them by UNKRA. 


Shown above at the left is one of the “Landcrete" machines 
in operation. The bricks are made by compressing a mixture 


The fire-ravaged city of Pusan in South Korea is making 
rapid strides in rehousing thousands of it homeless people, 
assisted by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(see February JOURNAL, page 59). South Koreans have been 
aided in the task by 56 “Landcrete” brick making machines 
from South Africa and over 5 million feet of lumber made 





tion. 


of earth and concrete together into brick form, with grooves 
and flanges formed on the sides for tongue-in-groove con- 
struction. The machines can be operated by Korean laborers 
with a minimum of training. A completed house made of these 


bricks (center) is covered with an exterior coating and the 
lumber roof is covered with curved tile for weather protec- 






KOREANS REBUILDING WAR DAMAGED HOMES WITH SOUTH AFRICAN MACHINE 


UNKRA's housing project in Pusan (right) springs up amid 
contrasting older houses with thatched roofs. 





politan Housing Authority to vacate 
their units after the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency made a sur- 
vey of the private housing supply in 
the area last summer and determined 
that the supply was sufficient to jus- 
tify a policy of income limits for 
admission and continued occupancy 
in the war projects. Continued oc- 
cupancy limits were set at $4300 for 
a two person family, $5200 for a 
three or four person family, and 
$5800 for a family of five or more. 
The housing authority agreed to the 
income limits. The policy of asking 
over-income families to move from 
the projects became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, with 90 days leeway 
eiven before the families would be 
evicted. The tenants, disturbed at 
the prospect of having to move, 
petitioned the housing authority to 
extend the deadline to June 1955 
and the local authority agreed to 
permit families with school age chil- 
dren to remain in the projects until 
the end of the school year. 

The tenants were not. satisfied, 
however, and representatives of each 
of the projects took the matter up 
with their congressman and won his 
interest in the matter on the basis 
that there was not an adequate 
supply of housing for sale within the 
financial reach of the over-income 
tenants. The families said they had 
not accumulated the money neces- 
sary for down payments on houses 
and would need a year or more to do 
so. As a result, the Public Housing 
Administration extended the dead- 
line to the end of 1954. 
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CLEVELAND “HOME OF SAFETY” 
ELIMINATES BUILT-IN HAZARDS 

“Built-in hazards,’ which are in 
part responsible for the large num- 
ber of deaths and injuries in homes 
today, have been eliminated to a 
great extent in the “Home of Safety” 
that a Cleveland prefabricator, Ex- 
pan Homes, Inc., and The Cleveland 
Press jointly sponsored recently. The 
house (shown below) was put up 
in Cleveland to demonstrate the 
safety features that can be built into 
today’s homes. 

Although the house contains many 
luxury items designed to increase 
safety, it also has a number of fea- 
tures that provide safety without 
adding greatly to the cost of the 
house. There are no stairs in the 
house, either inside or out: access 
to the front door is by a gradual-rise 
ramp; and there is no basement or 


attic. A low-cost fire extinguisher 
consists of a plastic garden hose long 
enough to reach any part of the 
house connected to the city water 
supply. The hose, which will not 
rot, has a spray nozzle with hand 
shut-off. Roofing, of asbestos plas- 
tic, is fireproof. In the bathroom, a 
special shower valve prevents scald- 
ing and a grab bar near the showe1 
is installed at an angle to discouragt 
hanging towels on it. Interior paint 
has no lead in it so that children 
who bite on painted surfaces (a com- 
mon habit) cannot be poisoned: 
windows are high in bedroom areas 
so children cannot fall out. Anti- 
skid, no-wax floors are used through- 
out and sliding doors have been used 
on upper kitchen cabinets to prevent 
bumped heads. Lights have been in- 
stalled in closets and heating is con- 
trolled by thermostats in each room. 


CLEVELAND'S “HOME OF SAFETY" ELIMINATES BUILT-IN HAZARDS 
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MARCH DRIVE NETS NAHRO 152 NEW MEMBERS 





In the every-member-get-a-member drive, 152 new memberships rolled in in March, for 
a 359 total for the drive so far. The March memberships recruited are listed below. 





Quirino Adame, Corpus Christi 
Robert L. Alexander, Nashville 
Samuel S. Alt, Buffalo 

Mrs. Audrey V. Arnold, Liverpool 


Forest Bain, West Cleves 

Herbert Banks, Chattanooga 

Elmer A. Bartz, Parma 

Lester Beard, Everett 

Calvin W. Beckett, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Lillian A. Beemer, Toledo 
Alvie L. Beets, Corpus Christi 
Homer Beglin, Beaver Falls 

Mrs. Martin Berdit, Detroit 

R. H. Blackburn, Richmond, Virginia 
Donald F. Bozarth, Little Rock 
Hosea C. Bridges, Memphis 
Hildner Broker, Detroit 

Mrs. Lois Browning, Corpus Christi 
Clarence Bryers, Cincinnati 


Mrs. Louise H. Buchanan, Fayetteville 


Phillip C. Buggs, Cincinnati 
Emmett Burke, Yonkers 
Hubert Burns, Gadsden 


S. E. Calame, Wortham 
Robert C. Callsen, Madison 
Eluterio Cantu, Corpus Christi 
W. S. Chaffin, Jr.. Gallatin 
John P. Childe, Cincinnati 
Henry S. Churchill, Philadelphia 
I. A. Clark, Fayetteville 
Clarence Clemons, Cincinnati 
Jack Collins, Merced 
Gilberto Cortez, Corpus Christi 
Mrs. Virginia F. Cowing, Austin 
Creer, Kent, Cruise & Aldrich, 
Architects, Providence 
Robert Crownover, Nashville 


R. Clarke Davis, Baltimore 
Charles R. Dawson, Portsmouth 
Lawrence DeCourcey, Belmont 
William F. Denne, Buffalo 
William E. Dillehunt, Baltimore 


Mrs. Lola L. Eide, Paso Robles 


Robert C. Fawcett, Cleveland 


Alexander C. Findlay, Washington, D. C 


E. R. Finn, Woodbridge 
Roger W. Flood, New York 
John R. Fugard, Chicago 
Miss Louise Furay, Omaha 





CAMPAIGN BOX SCORE 


Here's the total new member tally 
by region since the drive began: 


Goal Score 
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Felipe M. Garcia, Corpus Christi 

Mathew G. Gardner, Baltimore 

Mrs. Antoinette W. Garvin, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. Keller Gorsuch, Jr., Baltimore 

Vernie C. Grady, Wilmington 

John C. Green, Nashville 

Mrs. Verna Greene, Cincinnati 

Joseph Grego, New Haven 

Joseph J. Grittani, Chicago 

Al B. Grossman, Chicago 

Jesus Guerra, Corpus Christi 

Juvenal Guerro, Corpus Christi 

R. W. Gunton, Chicago 


G. F. Hammond, Youngstown 
Bertram S. Hare, Baltimore 

Robert Hemberger, New York 

W. Howard Hemry, Richmond 
James Henderson, Landover Hills 
Karl E. Hoagland, Corpus Christi 
Fred Hoehler, Chicago 

Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus 


Mrs. Helen Duey Hoffman, Washington 


Irving Homel, Chicago 
Frederick D. Huesman, Baltimor 
John R. Hunter, Cincinnati 


Willie D. Jackson, Memphis 

Dr. David Jacobson, San Antonio 
Frank J 
John G 


Joachim, Cleves 
Jone s, Elmwood Park 


Frank J. Kaiser, Bethel 
Francis P. Kane, Chicago 
Andrew Katten, Chicago 


Louis Lamb, Corpus Christi 
Robert E Lamey, Detroit 

Miss Evelyn Laster, Memphis 
Donald P. Libera, Washington, D 
William L. Liles, Corpus Christi 
William J. Little, Bakersfield 
Miss Iris M. Lloyd, Washington, 


Mrs. Gertrude 
David R. MacLeod, New York 
Randall H. Manners, Nashville 
B. B. Manning, Albany 

L. M. Marriner, Chicago 

Mrs. Beatrice Martin, Oxnard 
David Martinez, Corpus Christi 
Pablo Martinez, Corpus Christi 
W. T. Mayfield, Richmond 
Samuel R. McClung, Baltimore 
Marvin Menkes, Newark 

Earl H. Metzger, Jr., Atlanta 
Louis Michaelson, Seattle 

I. M. Miller, Nashville 

Tesus Moreno, Corpus Christi 
Fernando Muniz, Corpus Christi 
Wendell Murphy, Detroit 

Miss Marion Murray. Chicago 
( K. Newman 


William H 


Newsome, Marietta 


James L. Oleniak, Detroit 
Continued column one, page 
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MacDonald, Portland 
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NAHRO MEMBERS WHO HAVE RECRUITED NEW MEMBERS SINCE DRIVE BEGAN 





Sol Ackerman 
Knox Banner* 
George Biro* 
Ernest J. Bohn* 
John H. Brandon 
T. S. Bunsa 
Malcolm Burrows 
Paul Casaccio 


James R. Clemmons* 


Alexander Crosby 
Rubye M. Curlin 
Reba Davis 

Leo H. Dennis 
Edgar Ewing 
Lottie Fairbrook 
Charles Farris* 
Ramsey Findlater* 
Edith Flora 
Dorothy O. Forbes 
Arthur Frank 
Paul Freedman* 
Rev. Leo Geary 
Gerald Gimre 


Marjorie Gould 
V. Rabun Gross 
George Guy* 
W. G. Hames* 
Mark K. Herley 


Raymond D. Holmes 


Cc. S. Holt* 
Houston Chapter* 
John Ihlider 

Bette Jenkins 
Albert N. LeFevre 
Pearl Lyford 
Joseph Lyons 
Helen MacPherson 
Hudson Malone 
Tohn Mariassy 


B. H. Marshall, Jr. 


Marion Massen 
Carl Mayerhoefer* 
Marie C. McGuire 
Alvin C. Mervin 
Susie E. Miles* 
William Millich 


Walter B. Mills, Jr 
Mary Ellen Minert 
R. Mondragon 
Robert S. Mover 
W. F Nabors* 
Marvy K. Nenno 
loseph Nevin 
Bernard J. Nykiel 
Hugh S. Osborne 
V. C. Panel 

1. P. Prescott 

Dew Ramey 

\llen Reed 

Marie Riestere: 
James Ring 
Charles W. Ross. J]: 
M. B. Satterfield 
Wilbert L. Sawyer* 
1. A. Schmid* 
Harry J. Schneider 
Philip Schorr 
Robert T. Sharp 


Jack Silverman* 


*Sent in more than one new membership. 


Robert Sipprell 
Homer Slhnges 
W. T. Smith 
Mildred Sorodka* 
James W. Soske 
Harry Stefanik* 
G. Stephan 

W. W. Stewart 
E.. M. Stolbere 
Ernest Suhr 
William J. Sutcliffe 
Olive Swinneyv* 


Mitchell Twardowicz 


Samuel Warrence 
Walter Washington 
Iola Watson 

Horry B. Weiss 
Odetta White 

F. W. Widmer 
Oliver Winston* 
Elizabeth Wood 
M. C. Wool* 
Grace L. Young* 
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“Do-It-Yourself” — 





Tenants learn to furnish homes attractively at little cost 


a solution to the 
problem of how tenants of low in- 
come can furnish their homes attrac- 


“Do-it-yourself” 


tively at low cost, which has long 
been advocated by housing authori- 
ties—-is being revived as more and 
more authorities open new projects 

In Chicago, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Plattsburgh, New York 
demonstration apartments have been 
furnished by the housing authorities 
with the cooperation of home eco- 
nomics classes, vocational schools, 
clubs, and community centers to show 
tenants how they can “do-it-them- 
selves.” Housewarmings, open 
tours, and mimeographed 
flyers are used to introduce the “do- 
it-yourself” approach to prospective 
tenants and to those already living 
in the projects. 


house Ss. 


Raw materials—orange crates, nail 


kegs, old car seats, plumbers pipe, 
bottles, inexpensive cotton materials, 
and second hand _ furniture were 
combined with imagination, voca- 
tional guidance, and “elbow grease” 

via hammer and nails, needle and 
thread, and paint—to produce the 
results pictured on these two pages 

Plattsburgh 

Plattsburgh opened its “model 
unit well in advance of the time 
that the first tenants moved into its 
only low-rent project in June 1955. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hale Niebyl, first 
chairman of the authority, worked 
with the Plattsburgh State Teachers 
College to get the two-bedroom unit 
pictured below) furnished at mini- 


mum cost. 
In the living room, chairs were 
made from old car seats set on wood- 





en frames and upholstered with 
strong but inexpensive materials. A 
studio couch and desk were retfur- 
bished and repainted and a coffee 
table was fashioned out of an old 
luggage rack. Homemade beds in a 
boys’ room have drawer space in 
the base: a desk was made of two 
and two unpainted 
night tables were combined into a 
bureau. Nail kegs, painted and up- 
holstered, were used for chairs. 


orange crates; 


The parents’ bedroom boasts a 
spool bed bought second hand and 
refinished; a repainted kidney shaped 
dressing table bench: and a dressing 
table made of orange crates and 
covered with lightweight material. 
Old bottles were wired for lamps 
and fitted with inexpensive shades. 

With the demonstration unit as a 
stimulus for ideas, management 
found that among the prospective 
tenants were Carpenters, painters, 
and women handy with needle and 
thread who could help each other 
in furnishing their apartments. 

Chicago 

When Chicago opened its new 
addition to Ida B. Wells Homes in 
mid-January, it held a “housewarm- 
ing’ at which a _ demonstration 
apartment of two rooms, furnished 
for about $150, was a feature. En- 
thusiasm on the part of the tenants, 
neighbors in the project area, and the 
authority staff was so great that a 
similar demonstration apartment and 
housewarming was used as the high- 
light of the opening of Governor 
Frank O. Lowden Homes on April +. 

Tenants in the older part of Wells 
Homes and their neighbors in the 


area who are members of the “Y 
Wives” club of the nearby YWCA 
branch did the work of furnishing 
the apartment. Last fall the club 
made a consumer study that included 
“comparative shopping” and from 
this study they got many ideas for 
furniture types and arrangement and 
color. They used the facilities of the 
Madden Park branch of the Chicago 
park district, which has a_ shop 
equipped with woodworking tools 
Instructors showed them how to 
paint and remodel furniture and how 
to build a simple sofa, shelves, and 
lamps. In addition, craft classes at 
the “Y” gave the women help in 
making draperies and upholstering 
furniture. 

Tenant councils at Trumbull Park 
Homes and Racine Courts, two pro- 
jects in the area of the new Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden Homes, join- 
ed with their neighbors outside the 
project to furnish the “model” unit 
at Lowden Homes. And again, park 
district instructors gave them help 
and guidance in their efforts. 

The sofa, in the picture right 
taken at the Wells Extension unit 
was built of plywood and foam rub- 
ber and upholstered in washable 
fabric for a total cost of $50. The 
lamp was made for less than $5 in 
the woodworking shop. One of two 
benches purchased with a picnic type 
table for the dining area is used as a 
coffee table in the living room. The 
unfinished table and benches, which 
come “knocked-down,” cost $17.50. 

including paint. 

The adirondack easy chair, which 
(Continued column three, page 135 








Above — Chicago's do-it-yourself furniture is mostly made of plywood 
and foam rubber or are “knocked-down" pieces bought inexpensively 
and painted or refinished. Total cost of furnishing living room and 
dining area, as well as installation of extra shelf space in the kitchen, 
came to about $150, including fiber rug and linoleum. Below — Platts- 
burgh used mostly second hand furniture that was repaired and re- 
finished. Orange crates, nail kegs, and old car seats were used for a 
number of pieces. The combination desk-bookshelf in the living room is 
a “rehabilitation” job; the handy storage space beds in the boys’ room 
have green denim spreads to match drapes. 


Philadelphia (right) remodeled 
old furniture for its second do- 
it-yourself demonstration apart- 
ment. The old vanity pictured 
second from top became two bed- 
side tables, pictured top. Old 
bentwood chairs (bottom) came 
up in the world when they were 
repainted and given cushions. 



























































NEW MEMBERS— 
(Continued from page 125) 

Mrs. Honor M. Parry, Syracuse 
Walter Payne, Chicago 

Amador Pena, Corpus Christi 
Milton J. Prassas, Washington, D. C 


Eva Rapke, Bethesda 

Joe V. Reyes, Corpus Christi 

Mrs. Lylah H. Richardson, Atlanta 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Richey, Baltimore 
Mrs. Bernice P. Rogers, New York 


Silvio L. Sabatini, Philadelphia 
Gilberto Saenz, Corpus Christi 
Victor Saldana, Corpus Christi 

J. Milton Sampson, Richmond 
John H. Samuels, Nashville 

Pedro San Miguel, Corpus Christi 
H. C. Schrader, Fresno 

Walter Schultz, Philadelphia 

E. M. Senterfitt, New York 
Lecnard R. Shrubey. Chicago 

Kred A. Slimp, San Antonio 

Mrs. Martha T. Smith, Lombard 
Mrs. V. Eberhardt Smith, Phoenix City 
Sam B. Spears, Corpus Christi 
Samuel Spencer, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph P. Sullivan, Chicago 

E. H. Sutton, Richmond, Va. 

R. S. Sweeley, Washington, D. C. 
C. D. Thigpen, Corpus Christi 
Walter Thompson, Modesto 


Mrs. Ruth G. Titus, Chicago 

Mrs. Isabell G. Towles, Wilmington 
Miss Marjorie Vannoy, Corpus Christi 
Mrs. Sidney Wald, Baltimore 
Willard White, San Bernardino 
Aubrey R. Whiteside, Nashville 
Lewis R. Williams, Chicago 

Mrs. Emily Wilson, New Haven 
George E. Wilson, Ventura 

Mrs. Joyce Wilson, Corpus Christi 
Mrs. Mary B. Wirth, Chicago 
James T. Yeilding, Cleveland 

Jesus Zamora, Corpus Christi 

Miss Rebecca Zamora, Corpus Christi 
Charles Zetteck, Worcester 


NEW AGENCY MEMBERS 

Eastern Carolina regional housing 
authority 

Trenton, Tennessee housing authority 

Mission City, Texas housing authority 

Laurinsburg, North Carolina housing 
authority 

Manchester, Tennessee housing authority 

Yazoo City, Mississippi housing 
authority 

NEW REDEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 

SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 


Eufala, Alabama housing authority 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 115) 

the Public Administration Service—is 
now nearing completion and covers 
urban redevelopment, federally aided 
housing, and numerous other federal 
aid programs. 

Final report of the commission’s 
studies is due on March 1, 1955—a 
six months extension from the pre- 
vious September 1, 1954 deadline. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1954 1953 

February 73,000 79,200 

First two months 139,000 151,300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 19538 
$7 14,000,000 $889 ,000.000 
$1.489,000,000 $1.505,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


February 
First two months 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


February bebruary 


1954 1953 
Number 9 200 14,100 
Per cent to total 13.4 17.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


February First two February First two 

1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Private 71.800 136,500 73,800 142.000 
Public 1.200 2.500 5,400 9 300 
Total 73.000 139,000 79.200 151,300 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


February February 


1954 1953 

Urban 34,600 13,100 

Rural nonfarm 38400 36,100 

Total 73,000 79.200 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 1953 
January $1.372,242,000 $1.400,615,000 
During January, FH. mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $183,.442,000. Also during January, a total 
of $2417,561,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Ad 
ministration, 


Source’ Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1954 1953 
January 218.092 998 948 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 


February First two February First two 
1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Dwelling units 1.399 2,681 1,817 3,945 


$12,994 000 $25,269,000 $15,188,000 $33,257,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1954 1953 


Dollar amount 


January $2.58 $2.41 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 100) 


1954 19538 
February 119.2 118.7 
First two months average 119.4 118.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Soil- 
cement 
| 9 roads 


lead to low costs, simple maintenance 





J. A. LEADABRAND 


Manager, Soil-Cement Bureau, Portland Cement 
Chairman, Soil-Cement Committee, 


Association: 
American Road Builders Association 





Public housing, like so many other 
facets of modern-day living, is sub- 
ject to a great extent to the whim 
of the automobile. One of the prime 
considerations in locating a housing 
project is availability to transporta- 
tion. Into this picture has come an- 
other, almost as important, consider- 
ation: the location and construction 
of parking facilities and convenient 
access streets. A well planned system 
of all-weather streets and parking 
areca is a “must” in any large-scale 
public housing project. Since traffic 
will be light, the cost can be relative- 
ly low—bvt the paving must sti!l ful- 
fill the requirements of res'stance to 
climatic changes, durability, and low 
cost of maintenance in order to be 
' sound investment. 

These requirements are being met 
in all kinds of climate all over the 
country by soil-cement, a type of pav- 
ing unknown two decades ago. De- 
veloped to fill a specific need for a 
low-cost, light traffic pavement, th> 
use of soil-cement has increased in 
spectacular fashion. It is adm‘rab'y 
suited to the paving needs of publi 
housing programs. 

What It Is 

Soil-cement is a mixture of local 
soils and existing road materials with 
portland cement and water, com- 
pacted to a high density to form 
a solid mass. It can be, and has been. 
used successfully to convert old worn- 
out granular bases, such as clay 
gravel, crushed stone, shale, marl, 
shell, limerock, and iron ore gravel 
into durable, all-weather streets and 
parking areas. A bituminous sur- 
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face treatment completes the soil- 
cement pavement. 

Construction costs are low becaus« 
85 to 90 per cent of the material 
used is the earth or granular bas« 
already existing in the street or park- 
ing lot to be improved. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to “borrow” soil 
or granular material from 
near by. 

Construction Technique 

A brief discussion of the construc- 

tion techniques now 


a point 


employed in 
soil-cement paving will help to form 
a picture of this type of construc- 
tion. The following isn’t meant to 
be a technical guide but an elemen- 
tary outline for these unfamiliar with 
current procedurcs and equipment in 
soil-cement construction. 


Three main factors govern the 
" success of this type of pavement: (1 
an adequate cement content; (2 a 
proper moisture content; and ) 


proper, uniform density. 

These conditions must prevail 
whether the pavement is constructed 
with outmoded discs, and 
cultivators or with modern mixing 
machines. The objec tive is the same 
in all instances: to obtain a thorough 
mixture of pulverized soil with the 
proper cement and moisture con- 
tent and then to compact this damp 
mixture to maximum density. 

This objective is attained throuz) 
nine major steps. The first step in- 
volves field analysis and laborator, 
testing of the soils to determine their 
suitability for soil-cement construc- 
tion, the amount of water and ce- 
ment needed, and the degree of com- 


plows, 





paction required. The second step 
is preparation of the site for process- 
ing. It placing guide 
stakes and blading the street or park- 
ing area site to crown and grade 


consists of 


Che actual processing of the soil 
and cement—the physical construc- 
tion of the pavement—involves only 
seven steps and as many as four ol 
these may be combined into one by 


machines commonly in use today 
The seven steps are: 
pulverizing, and 


sormictimes pre-wetting the soil 


1—Scarifying, 


2—Uniform spreading of portland 
cement 

s—Thorough “dry mixing” of soil 
and cement 

t—-Addition of water and “damp 


mixing” 
Thorough compaction of th 
soil-cement 
6—Finishing 
/ Placement of protective cover- 
ing for curing 
In most cases an eighth step, not 
actually part of the soil-cement bas 


This 


step consists of placement of a bitu- 


construction, is carried out 
minous surfacing on the base and is 
usually done about a week after con- 
struction 
Concrete curbs and gutters are 
preferably included in a street proj- 
ect and should be constructed ahead 
Then the soil-cement 
street can easily be built to conform 


of the paving. 


with the established grade and proper 
crown. 

The original success of soil-cement 
in the rural field has resulted in ex- 
pansion of its use to include city resi- 
dential including 
and subdivisions) , airport pavements, 
parking areas, and other uses 


streets suburbs 


Advantages 
One reason for the big increase in 
the choice of soil-cement for the con- 
light-to-medium trafh« 
city streets is that soil-cement con- 
tinues to harden as it This 
characteristic has been established b 


struction of 
ages. 


actual tests 

Another advantage of soil-cement 
is its adaptability. Where soil-cement 
street construction is used, worn-out 
street material isn’t hauled away but 
is left in place and mixed with port- 
land cement for a strong, durable 
This means that the cost ol 
removing the existing earth or gran- 


base. 


ular base and hauling new materia! 
to the site is saved. 

Also tending to lower construction 
costs is the fact that 
equipment especially developed for 
the building of soil-cement 
Continued column two, page 131 


construction 


strects 
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CHESTER R. MARTIN 
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NAHRO Awards -- 





nominations for honor roll are now in order 


Nominations are now in order for 
NAHRO?’s honor roll of local author- 
ities and individuals who have 
proven themselves outstanding in 
housing and redevelopment achieve- 
ments and administration. 

Every NAHRO member has the 
opportunity to add to the honor roll 
the name of the person or local 
agency that he considers outstanding 
in service to the housing and redevel- 
opment fields by submitting his nom- 
inations. Nominations for agency 
awards are to be made through the 
NAHRO regional councils, with 
nominations for individual awards to 
be made either through the councils 
or directly to the Awards Committee 
noted below. Nominations will be 
accepted from non-members of the 
Association, as well as members. 

The honor roll (in the box below 
lists the local agencies that NAHRO 
has named since 1951 as outstanding 
among housing and redevelopment 
authorities for the effectiveness and 
integrity of their performance. The 
individuals listed are those men who 
have been singled out either for 
their notable contemporary day-to- 
day efforts to solve the problems of 
their communities as they relate to 
slums and blight or for their in- 
fluence in the “pioneering past” on 
the housing and community redevel- 
opment programs of today. 

1954 Additions to Honor Roll 

The 1954 awards will be con- 
sidered by a committee of judees 
(pictured on these pages) and by the 
Board of Governors, who will be the 
final judges. Awards to agencies will 
be made in three categories, with 
only one award to be given in each: 
authorities in communities with pop- 
ulations up to 100,000; authorities in 
communities with populations be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000; and au- 
thorities in communities with popu- 
lations of more than 500,000. Agen- 
cies that have previously received 
awards are not disqualified from con- 
sideration for a 1954 award 

Awards to one individual who is 
outstanding in contemporary achieve- 
ment and one to an_ individual 
outstanding in “pioneering past” 
achievement will be considered b, 
the judges and the board. A nominee 
for the contemporary achievement 
award may be active in either public 


or private housing or redevelopment 
and may be performing in the capa- 
city of an administrator, legislator. 
technician, teacher, student, or citi- 
zen leader. 

If no agency or individual mea- 
sures up to the standards for any on 
of the awards, none will be given in 
that category. 

How to Nominate 

Nominations for agency awards 
must be submitted to regional pres- 
idents. The regional presidents, act- 
ing either through a special com- 
mittee or their regional officers, will 
screen the nominations and send 
those that they consider most worthy 
of consideration to the awards judges 
at the NAHRO Chicago office bi 
August 16. Each region will set its 
own deadline for receiving nomina 
tions. A detailed statement of the 
outstanding achievement for which 
an authority is being nominated to- 
eether with full documentation to 
show that the nominee meets each 
of the criteria set up tor the awards 
must be submitted with each nomina- 
tion. 

The nominations for individual 
achievement awards may be. sent 
either to regional presidents or di- 
rectly to the Awards Committee at 
the Chicago NAHRO office by Au- 
gust 16. A statement of 500 to 1000 
words detailing the  individual’s 
achievements in relation to five cri- 
teria documented with all availabl 
evidence to support the nomination 
must be submitted. 

Judging the Awards 

The NAHRO Awards Committe 
will consider all nominations sub- 
mitted to it and decide which shall b 
presented to the Board of Governors 
for final decision on who will receive 
the awards. 

Agency awards nominations will 
be judged primarily on the basis ol 
outstanding contemporary achieve- 
ment. For example, the Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority 
won an award in 1952 for its effective 
coordination of its public housing and 
redevelopment programs and for its 
promotion of a minimum housing 
standards code for the citv: the 
Housing Authority of Fresno County 
the same year won an award pri- 
marily because of its success in win- 
ning local support and getting pro}- 
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AWARDS COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
CLARENCE C. KLEIN 





ects built in eight rural nonfarm 
communities and in three urban 
communities; and The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority was selected fon 
an award in 1955 for the imaginative 
and varied design of its new projects 
and for the new techniques of opera- 
tion and management that it had put 
into effect since the authority was 
reorganized in 1949 and 1950. 
However, in order to win an award, 
an authority in addition must mect 
high standards of over-all operation 
and the Awards Committee and the 
board will also judge the nomina- 
tions on the basis of the following 
criteria: (1) the extent to which an 
agency relates its program to over- 
all plans for community develop- 
ment, working closely with such other 
official agencies as planning, health, 
education, and welfare authorities: 
2) the extent to which the program 


is meeting the community’s need for 
housing and redevelopment; (3) the 
quality of the development program 
its general national significance, 
as well as its local appropriateness 
in terms of design innovations, liv- 
ability, etc.: (4) the efficiency and 
integrity of the administration of th 
program in all phases, from purchas- 
ing to human : 
extent to which the program is un- 


relations: >) the 


derstood and accepted by the com- 
munity: and (6 
in the program 


factor 
qualitic s other than 
those listed above that contribute to 


the “plus” 


a record of outstanding performancs 

Nominations for individual award 
will be judged on the basis of thes 
criteria: 1) the person has per- 
formed “over and above” the normal 
demands ol offic 
he holds; (2) the accomplishment 
cited has succeeded in the face ol 
serious obstacles: >) the fact of the 


achievement stands as an inspiration 


the position o1 


for housing and redevelopment of- 
ficials and participants everywhere : 
(4) the achievement cited is part of 
a well rounded performance by the 
individual. Awards will not be given 
on a “popularity contest” basis. 


The Judges 

Clarence C. Klein, a past pres 
ident of NAHRO and administrator 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, heads up the Awards 
Committee this year. Serving with 
him are Judge George C. Edwards, 
who is in charge of the juvenile divi- 
sion of the probate court for Wayne 
County, Michigan; Elmer Jolly, 
executive director of the Peoria 
Housing Authority; Chester R. Mar- 


tin, chairman of the Providence Re- 





Worcester Housing Authority 


Ferd Kramer, Chicago 


Memphis Housing Authority 


Rufus E. 
William Sinkin. San Antonio 
A. Gideon Spieker, Toledo 





NAHRO'S HONOR ROLL OF AWARDS WINNERS 
1951 
The Jate Mayor Joseph M. Darst, St. Louis 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 


Housing Authority of the County of Yolo 
1952 


Contemporary 
Housing Authority of Fresno County 


The Nashville Housing Authority 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority 
1953 
Louis H. Brownlow, Washington 
Hodges, Mechanicville 
Contemporary 
Contemporary 
Housing Authority of the City of Little Rock 
Housing Authority of the City of Orlando 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 


Contemporary 


Pioneering Past 
Contemporary 
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development Agency 
director of 


-: Hugh R. Pom- 
planning for the 
Westchester County department ol 
planning and former NAHRO exec- 
utive director; and NAHRO Presi- 
dent Oliver C. Winston of Baltimor 

who 1S 


crTroy, 


an ex officio member of th: 
committe 


SOIL-CEMENT— 


Continued from page 129) 


and parking areas easily obtains the 
proper soil pulverization, mixing, and 
ce pth control 

Actual conditions of old soil-c: 
ment streets still in service show that 


more than 15 years of service can 
be expected without eEXCessive COSIS 
for base repairs. In fact, most of the 
maintenance needed on soil-cement 
paving is for routine bituminous sur- 
work but even this work is 


minimum on the hard, 


lacing 
at a non- 


Vie Iding soil-cement base 


Experience 


Soil-cement for street paving is 


than 300 cities 
and towns and the total is increas- 
While most of the 


annual yardage is for the 


being used by mort 


ing every vear. 
construc- 
tion of roads and streets, other soil- 
cement installations are proving 
November: 
Padre 
beach area, 
was converted into about 100,000 
square yards of roads, parking areas 


park walks, and a 


enade 9 


equally successful. In 
1950, the northern end of 


Island, Texas, a sandy 


1200-foot prom- 
through the us¢ 
of soil-cement. In March 1952, the 
Audubon National Bank at Audubon, 
New 
foot parking area with soil-cement 
The Claremont 
San Diego, 


soil-cement 


90 feet wide, 


Jersey built a 25,000-square 
subdivision outside 
includes in its current 
network ol 
streets totaling about 40 miles and 
several parking areas. 


projects a 


These instal- 
lations are only a few of the scores 
of similar soil-cement projects being 
carried out throughout the country 
Cat h Vca’. 

Last year about 16'/2 million square 
yards of soil-cement were construc- 
ted, of which over 442 million square 
yards were for streets and parking 
areas. 

Since the first 
was built in 


road 
1935, more than 125 
million square yards of soil-cement 
paving 


soil-c ement 


for roads, streets, airports, 
parking areas, and many smaller uses 

have been placed. Soil-cement has 
proven itself many times over as an 
outstanding low-cost paving mate- 
rial, ideally suited for parking areas 


and streets in public housing projects. 
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Saving cities 
, through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








MILWAUKEE, BALTIMORE UP-DATE 
MINIMUM HOUSING ORDINANCES 

Housing codes in Baltimore and 
Milwaukee—long pointed to by 
housing rehabilitation enthusiasts as 
outstanding ordinances—are getting 
modernization treatment to bring 
them up to date with new concepts 
of minimum standards. 

The Baltimore code, basis of the 
much publicized Baltimore Plan of 
slum rehabilitation, was amended by 
the Baltimore commissioner of health 
in March. The amendments are to 
the rules and regulations governing 
the hygiene of housing rather than 
to the actual ordinance. 

In general, the new rules and 
regulations make standards higher. 
They require a minimum floor area 
for each unit of 150 square feet for 
the first occupant and at least 90 
square feet for each additional occu- 
pant over one year of age. Previously 
the regulations had permitted an 
average of one and one-half persons 
per room, with children under one 
year not counted and those between 
one and 12 counted as a half. Similar 
space requirements in Philadelphia’s 
proposed new code brought loud pro- 
tests at a public hearing (see March 
JourNaAL, page 97 

The new regulations also require 
a bathtub or shower in every unit ex- 
cept that in two-story dwellings 
that contain not more than two 
dwelling units, one bathtub or shower 
is sufficient. Earlier regulations did 
not require bathtubs or showers. 
Toilet facilities and a lavatory basin 
connected to hot water must be pro- 
vided for every unit under the new 
regulations, whereas one toilet for 
every ten persons was the minimum 
required previously. The new rule; 
on bathing and toilet facilities will 
become effective January 1, 1956. 

The Baltimore health commission- 
er also amended rules and regulations 
governing standards for rooming and 
lodging houses and hotels in regard 
to bathing and toilet facilities and 
space requirements. 

Milwaukee’s city health commis- 
sioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, who 
was chairman of the committee of 
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the American Public Health Associa- 
tion that drafted the APHA’s 
“model” housing ordinance, has 
isked for higher standards in. the 
city’s code. His proposals, yet to be 
acted upon by the city council, would 
1) require higher space standards 
to prevent overcrowding; (2 
strict licensing of rooming houses: 
3) make upkeep requirements for 
owners of rental property stiffer; (4 
expand the health commissioner’s 
power to condemn substandard build- 
ings: and (5) create a board of hous- 
ing appeals to review health depart- 
ment fix-up orders. 


require 


The proposed changes are being 
opposed, however, by a Milwaukee 
alliance of certified rental operators, 
which said in a newsletter that “On 
alleged grounds of promoting health, 
safety, morals, or welfare, it [the 
code| advocates unreasonable, arbi 
tary regulations and regimentation 
against classified owners and tenants. 
Existing rights of tenancy and man- 
agement are thereby repealed and 
destroyed.” 


MIAMI'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO 
REHABILITATION AGENCY OUSTED 


Miami’s department of slum re- 
habilitation and _ prevention, the 
country’s first separate agency estab- 
lished to carry out a housing re- 
habilitation program (see February 
1953 JourRNAL, page 42), suffered 
a serious set-back in early April when 
the city dissolved the 
official committee appointed to ad- 
vise the department. The depart- 
ment, which was authorized a little 
year and a half ago, has 
with troubles since 
then that it has never gotten its feet 
off the ground (see May 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 162 and August-September 
1953 JOURNAL, page 286 

A separate department to handle 
housing rehabilitation, backed by an 
official advisory committee, was hail- 
ed by promoters of the plan as the 
answer to administrative problems of 
such programs when the Miami 
agency was set up. 

The Miami advisory committee 
has been split into two factions since 


commission 


over a 


been so beset 


its appointment by the city commis- 
sion—one headed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Virrick, chairman of the committe: 
and long-time worker for slum clear- 
ance and public housing in the city: 
the other by a realtor who is agent 
for a large number of rental proper- 
ties. The story of the problemsethat 
the Miami department and its ad- 
visory committee have run into in 
their first year of existence will be 
told in a separate article in an early 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


PITTSBURGH HOUSING CODE DRAFT 
ENDORSED AT PUBLIC HEARINGS 

Not a single voice was raised in 
protest against a proposed new mini- 
mum housing standards ordinance 
for Pittsburgh when public hearings 
were held on it in mid-March by the 
city council. Scores of witnesses. 
some speaking for themselves and 
others representing interested organi- 
zations, urged adoption of the code 
A spokesman for the Pittsburgh real 
estate board, however, said that al- 
though the realtors approved the 
code in principle, they want to dis- 
cuss its provisions in detail later. 

The code was drafted by the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association in cooper- 
ation with the University of Pitts- 
burgh (see December 1953 JOURNAL, 
page 420 

Mayor David Lawrence and 
spokesmen for redevelopment and 
housing organizations, minority 
groups, health and welfare workers, 
home builders, civic groups, and 
realtors were present at the hearings 
and all endorsed the code. 

After the council hearings, the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County held 
a public meeting at which the code 
and a program for housing rehabili- 
tation were explained. G. Yates 
Cook, director of housing rehabilita- 
tion for the National Association of 
Home Builders, was the principal 
speaker at the meeting. 


NEW YORK COURT THREATENS 
RENT CUTS FOR "SCOFFLAWS" 

Housing “scofflaws” in New York 
City have threatened with 
fines, jail sentences, and 25 per cent 
rent reductions by the city’s chief 
magistrate, John M. Murtagh, who 
in March opened a new housing and 
buildings court. 

The court was created to back up 
the city’s current drive against land- 
lords who do nothing about viola- 
tions of health and safety laws in 
their residential properties. Mean- 
while, a series of bills introduced in 
the state legislature aimed at 


been 
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strengthening the city’s drive against 
housing violators died in committee 
and the legislature has adjourned. 

The magistrate said the court 
would petition for a 25 per cent re- 
duction in rents on units owned by 
landlords who do not comply with 
the housing laws. He also said the 
court could impose stiff jail terms 
and fines in addition to the rent cuts 
but that he thought the rent reduc- 
tion threat would earn the respect 
of the landlords and other penalties 
will not be necessary. 

At the first session of the court, 
29 defendants appeared, all sum- 
moned for violations in an area in 
which block-by-block inspections of 
housing are being made. All were 
given adjournments for one or two 
weeks. 

Magistrate Murtagh said he would 
sit in the new court for the next six 
months. 


WAY PAVED FOR LOUISVILLE TO 
SET UP HOUSING DEPARTMENT 

The way was paved for the city of 
Louisville to have a separate depart- 
ment of building and housing inspec- 
tion when the Kentucky legislature 
in February passed a bill enabling 
cities of the first class to set up such 
departments. The governor has 
signed that bill and a companion bill 
that permits cities of the first class 
to pass and enforce ordinances regu- 
lating construction and reconstruc- 
tion, alteration, sanitary facilities, 
safety, and control and prevention 
of fire in both residences and other 
buildings and that provides for in- 
spections. 

The mayor of Louisville campaign- 
ed and was elected on a platform 
that included a pledge to set up such 
a department and he insisted that it 
should be done, even though a com- 
mittee recommended against it (see 
February JouRNAL, page 49). 

If the new department is set up, 
it will apparently include redevelop- 
ment as well as housing rehabilitation 
and conservation activities. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA CLUB WOMEN 
ORGANIZE TO GET HOUSING CODE 

Four women’s civic clubs in 
Columbus, Georgia have joined 
forces and organized the Women’s 
Fight Blight Association to help in 
getting a minimum standards hous- 
ing code for the city, to see that it 
is enforced, and to carry out an 
education program in slum areas. 

Emphasis on the need for housing 
rehabilitation in the annual report of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Columbus, of which NAHRO Past 
President Brown Nicholson is execu- 
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tive director, and Mr. Nicholson’s 
suggestions for a code (see December 
1953 JouRNAL, page 420), gave the 
women the impetus for the new or- 
ganization. 

The four clubs, whose presidents 
are co-chairmen of the Fight Blight 
organization, are the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, Quota 
Pilot, and Altrusa. 

The women will get in touch with 
all city commissioners to inform them 
of their willingness to cooperate in a 
rehabilitation 
citywide 


program, conduct a 
program to inform the 
people of Columbus of such a pro- 
gram, and organize neighborhood 
groups to help in a_ rehabilitation 
program. 


DALLAS APPROVES APPOINTMENT 
OF REHABILITATION COORDINATOR 

The Dallas city council has ap- 
proved appointment of a full-time 
employee to coordinate a_ housing 
rehabilitation program and has given 
its blessings to appointment of a 
citizens committee to aid 
the yet-to-be named director of the 
program. 

The council voted to have the city 
manager 


advisory 


appoint an assistant to 
coordinate the work of the health, 
building, and fire departments in 
enforcing the city’s ordinances that 
have to do with housing sanitation 
and safety. The mayor is to appoint 
the members of the advisory group 

Although the city have 
a comprehensive housing code, pro- 
moters of the program believe that 
present ordinances are adequate for 
launching the program. However, it 
has been recommended that studies 
be made to determine if a code would 
be more effective 

The program got its start when a 


does not 


‘group representing real estate and 


home builders organizations, archi- 
tects, doctors, and lawvers asked the 
city council last year to back a study 
of a rundown area of the city. The 
report of the study showed that half 
of the dwellings in the area are in 
“very bad condition” and it was 
recommended that a_ rehabilitation 
program be undertaken. 


HOUSTON USES BRIGHT RED CARDS 
TO POINT OUT HOUSING VIOLATIONS 

Bright red placards posted on 
houses in Houston loudly advertise to 
passersby that the houses on which 
they appear do not meet minimum 
health standards, as set out in the 
city’s housing code passed last fall. 
The placarding and enforcement 
program, headed up by the city 
health director, Dr. Fred K. Lau- 


rentz, got started in late February 
after a city councilman several weeks 
before sharply criticized the mayor 
for making no efforts to see that the 
new code was put into effect. 

The code provides that buildings 
can be tagged for such 
as lack of overcrowding, 
filth, improper drainage, improper 
ventilation, and improperly main- 
tanks. If owners fail 
or refuse to remedy conditions cited 
by the health officer or 
the occupants 


violations 
screens, 


tained septic 


his crews. 
can be ordered out 
beyond re- 
pair, the city can require demolition 

The law enforcement program is 
planned to include a community- 
wide effort to get voluntary rehabili- 
tation of slums. 


or, if the buildings are 


The mayor is sup- 
posed to appoint a housing reclama- 
tion commission and, in addition, a 
committee on slums, which includes 
the city planning director, the pub- 
lic works director, the health direc- 
tor, and the fire marshall, will make 
studies of slum 
their extent. 


areas to determine 


MEMPHIS DESIGNATES FIRST AREA 
FOR REHABILITATION TREATMENT 


Two near-downtown blocks have 
been singled out for rehabilitation 
treatment in Memphis as the city 
in late March prepared to launch 
an all-out conservation-rehabilitation 
program as soon as a code is passed 
and a department to handle it is 
March JouRNAL, page 
98). Walter M. Simmons, executive 
director of the Memphis Housing 
Authority, and two Memphis business 
men served on the subcommittee that 
determined the initial area for re- 
habilitation. Although many of the 
dwellings in the two blocks lack sani- 
tary facilities, adequate light, run- 


set up see 


ning water, and heat and are fire 
hazards, the buildings are not con- 
sidered overcrowded and for that 


reason are believed adaptable to re- 
modeling. 

Without passage of the 
proposed code, many of the property 
owners in the area have already 
started cleaning junk and _ broken 
fences out of their properties and 
are preparing to paint up and fix up 
The Federal Housing 
tion, meanwhile, has 


awaiting 


Administra- 

tentatively 
agreed to insure mortgages to finance 
remodeling efforts. 

A third block, adjoining the two 
that will be rehabilitated, has been 
selected by the city beautiful com- 
mission for a general overhaul. The 
buildings do not need major repairs 
but do need cleaning up and paint- 
ing. 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


The announcement by the United 
States Supreme Court on March 9 
that it has granted review of the 
case testing the constitutionality of 
the District of Columbia redevelop- 
ment law (Morris v. Parker) makes 
it timely to take a look at recent de- 
cisions affecting the validity of re- 
development legis!ation. 


California 

A January 26, 1954 decision by 
the California court of appeal, first 
district (Redevelopment Agency of 
the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco v. Hayes) highlights recent re- 
development litigation. If not one ol 
the most comprehensive, it is certain- 
ly one of the latest cases involving re- 
development laws. Distinguished 
from an earlier California case 
(Housing Authority v. Dockweiler, 
14 Cal. (2d) 437), which sustained 
the eminent domain power of a pub- 
lic agency in connection with slum 
clearance but which did not involve 
the resale of the property condemned, 
the Hayes descision follows what 
may be called the “compelling-com- 
munity-need” theory and holds that 
the California redevelopment law 
does not violate the equal protection 
and due process clauses of the four- 
teenth amendment, that the taking 
was for a public purpose, and that 
it is no less a public purpose merely 
because private persons receive bene- 
fits. 

District of Columbia 

The California court cited freely 
from the case of Schneider v. Dis- 
trict of Columbia (not yet reported) 
decided on November 5, 1953 by a 
federal statutory three-judge court 
that construed the District of Colum- 
bia redevelopment act of 1945. The 
Schneider case is the same as the 
Morris case noted above as due for 
review by the United States Supreme 
Court—the change in name being 
due to the identity of the particular 
appellant to the Supreme Court 
Morris instead of Schneider—and to 
the naming of a member of the re- 
development land agency as the first 
appellee: Parker instead of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (see Decembe1 
1953 JouRNAL, page 403). The fed- 
eral court had no difficulty in con- 
cluding that so far as the act au- 
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thorized condemnation of improve- 
ments upon land that create or per- 


petuate causes or conditions in- 
jurious to public health,  safet~. 
morals, and welfare it was valid. 


The next question gave the court 
considerable difficulty: can title to 
the land upon which a slum exists 
be condemned, the land cleared, and 
then sold to a private person for a 
private use? With apparent reluc- 
tance, the court answered the ques- 
tion this way: “We hold that the 
taking of title to real estate for the 
public purpose of eliminating or of 
preventing slums is within the power 
of eminent domain, even though the 
use to which the property is put after 
seizure is not a public use; provided 
(1) that the seizure of the title is 
necessary to the elimination of the 
slum, or (2) that the proposed dis- 
position of the title may reasonably 
be expected to prevent the otherwise 
probable development of a slum.” 

But the court came to two addi 
tional conclusions: one was that if 
no slum exists on the hypothetical 
area, Congress (the District’s legis- 
lative body) has no power to au- 
thorize eminent domain for the soic 





TWO STATES UPHOLD 
REDEVELOPMENT LAWS 


Connecticut’s and Californ- 
ia’s highest courts in the last 
week of March declared their 
states’ urban redevelopment en- 
abling legislation constitutional. 

The validity of the California 
law was upheld when the state 
supreme court refused to review 
a lower court’s decision that 
the law was constitutional (see 
March JouRNAL, page 86). By 
refusing to review the earlier 
decision, the supreme court, in 
effect, agreed with the lower 
court. (For a review of the 
lower court’s decision, see 
above. ) 

Connecticut’s law was up- 
held by the supreme court of 
errors in a case brought by a 
Hartford realty company. The 
decision will be reviewed in an 
early issue of the JoURNAL. 














purpose of redeveloping the area 
“according to its, or its agents’, judg- 
ment of what a well-developed, well- 
balanced neighborhood would be.” 
The other conclusion of the court 
was that where the plan is to de- 
velop an area upon only a part of 
which slums exist, then condemna- 
tion powers executed over the entire 
area would be invalid. “This 
amounts to a claim on the part of 
the authorities for unreviewable 
power to seize and sell whole sections 
of the city.” In essence, the court 
held that seizure (and resale) of an 
entire area, only partially slum, is 
valid only where there are served 
the dual purposes of preventing the 
re-creation of slums and of enlarg- 
ing the activity upon which the eco- 
nomic life of the public depends. 
Precedents 

This is a somewhat confining con- 
struction but it finds support in such 
cases as Foeller v. Housing Author- 
ity of Portland and City of Portland 
256 Pac. (2d) 752 (1953) ), affect- 
ing slums and the important mari- 
time activity of Portland, and 
Schenck v. City of Pittsburgh (364 
Pa. 31, 70 A. (2d) 612 (1950) 
affecting slums and the economic ac- 
tivity of Pittsburgh’s downtown 
“triangle.” (But in a later Pennsyl- 
vania case, Oliver v. City of Clairion 
98 A. (2d) 47 (1953) ), the court 
sustained the application of the 
Pennsylvania urban redevelpment 
law to an area that was predomi- 
nately open. And in People ex rel. 
Gutknecht v. City of Chicago (414 
Ill. 600, 111 N.E. (2d) 626 (1953) ), 
the supreme court of Illinois upheld 
the application of the urban rede- 
velopment concept to vacant land. 

Observations 

Two observations may be made on 
the District of Columbia situation. 
One, the District redevelopment act 
failed to contain a definition of 
“blight,” an omission that was ad- 
verted to by the court on several 
occasions, presumably because a good 


definition might have contained 
standards, the absence of which 
bothered the court. The other is 


that the court did not go into the 
question of what may be called the 
“incidental” doctrine, that _ is, 
vacant land or nonslum_ buildings 
can be condemned for a redevelop- 
ment project, as incidental to the 
purpose of urban blight elimination 
under a law that prescribes adequate 
standards. 

This “incidental” doctrine has 
been recognized in such recent cases 
(Continued column three, page 142) 
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Within the past few years, our 
organization has seen a_ refreshing 
and enthusiastic growth of interest 
in an aspect of our housing programs 
that has been neglected in the past 
I refer to maintenance and technical 
functions. This month I should like 
to discuss the potentialities of this 
interest and, in particular, the part 
that NAHRO can play in facilitat- 
ing its development. 

Recognition that there is a place 
for professional attitudes on the part 
of maintenance personnel has been 
a hurdle to overcome. That hurdle 
has been scaled now in some meas- 
ure but we need to focus our at- 
tention on the objectives and _ re- 
sponsibilities that have been assumed. 

Whether or not the community 
or housing program in which we 
operate is large or small, the main- 
tenance work carried on in housing 
projects is a significant part of the 
community’s business along these 
lines. Even in the smallest commun- 
ities, it is probably true that the 
greatest single property maintenance 
function carried on is in the hous- 
ing authority’s projects. 

Supervisory Staff 

Although a maintenance staff may 
be small and maintenance super- 
vision is just one of the responsibil- 
ities of this staff—personal attention 
must be given to efficient organiza- 
tion of the maintenance work. Re- 
call, if you will for a moment, the 
more typical ways in which a main- 
tenance man develops in his skills 
and abilities. Very few have actually 
prepared for their jobs in a formal 
way. While working on a specific 
maintenance job, the potential main- 
tenance supervisor has probably not 
thought a great deal about the su- 
pervision of men, budgets and their 
controls, long-range planning, and 
other administrative considerations. 
In fact, it is unfortunate that even 
though a maintenance man may 
have supervisory ambitions, his prac- 
tices as a worker may tend to estab- 
lish unconsciously ways of think- 
ing and attitudes toward his work 
that could later hamper his efforts 
to be a good supervisor. 
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What are some of the signs that 
support the above observation? | 
am sure that many of them are 
familiar to you. Paper work may 
seem to most maintenance personne! 
to be an irritating requirement. The 
safety rules maintenance men de- 
velop may reveal evidences of im- 
patience: often, by taking a little 
chance, a workman may figure that 
he can get a job done more quickly 

What the professional approach 
can do for the ambitious person is 
make them begin to understand that 
he can’t be satisfied with this narrow 
approach. Subsequently, he will in- 
dicate that he wants to learn all he 
can about the maintenance profes- 
sion. He will start to think of his 
job as it relates to the whole oper- 
ations picture. When he starts think- 
ing this way, he is taking the first 
step toward becoming a part of 
management. 

And when he does, he will begin 
to see that his prestige in his home 
town and neighborhood, among his 
fellow maintenance workers, and in 
relation to business interests in the 
community will rise as he starts to 
distinguish himself from being just a 
maintenance man. He will become 
aware of this new status as he finds 
himself being asked for advice as an 
expert on maintenance. This kind 


of personal satisfaction is rewarding 


and becomes a spur to more rapid 
improvement. 

The community betters also, be- 
cause a new resource of knowledge 
on a subject that is related practi- 
cally to everyone with an interest in 
property has been touched upon. 
The housing authority itself becomes 
a public relations beneficiary of this 
growth in professional attitude on the 
part of its maintenance personnel 
and the interpretation of its program 
is thereby facilitated. 

NAHRO’s Role 

How can NAHRO help in all of 
this? The Technical and Mainten- 
ance Section of your organization has 
been created specifically to aid in this 
task. It is difficult to secure infor- 
mation about maintenance in the 
field of housing. Most maintenance 


personnel and supervisors are not in 
a position to share their experiences 
with others. True, there are techni- 
cal journals that cover the mainten- 
ance of office buildings, factories, and 
hotels but the average maintenance 
supervisor cannot spend the time re- 
quired to review this literature, let 
alone adapt it to our housing oper- 
ations 

The Technical and Maintenance 
Section is doing this job for the main- 
tenance function and maintenance 
personnel. But, as in most enterprises 
of this kind, there is a need for more 
coordination of effort, more partici- 
pation, and more interest in empha- 
sizing the professional development 
of maintenance supervisors. As with 
all other aspects of NAHRO’s serv- 
ices. the results are geared to the 
evidences of interest and willingness 
to contribute on the part of the 
membership. Maintenance and tech- 
nical personnel already involved in 
the affairs of their section will have to 
demonstrate increasingly the advan- 
tages ol participation through the 
evidence of growth in professional 
thinking. 

Remember that the local housing 
project is one of the best laboratories 
available for making improvements 
in housing maintenance. For the per- 
son interested in maintenance work, 
employment by a housing authority 
affords a unique opportunity for ob- 
taining experience and training in a 
large occupational field. The oppor- 
tunities for prestige and self-improve- 
ment should be an incentive to main- 
tenance personnel to assume posi- 
tions of leadership in their communi- 
ties on this score. Here is one kind 
of activity where there is plenty ol 
room at the top for the ambitious 
individual. Let’s get professionally 
conscious of the possibilities afforded 
Everyone can benefit—the worker, 
the supervisor, the housing authority, 
the public housing program, and the 
community at large. What more 
could we ask for? Support your 
Technical and Maintenance Section 
so that it can help you to realize this 
potential! 


Oliver Gre Winston, A pril 1954 
SELF-HELP— 
Continued from page 127) 
also comes “knocked-down,” was 


painted and upholstered for a total 
cost of $8.49 and the sling chair was 
purchased for $10.95. The canvas 
cover of the sling chair is practical, 
since it can easily be washed. Shelves 
for books and radio were made from 
(Continued column one, page 138) 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHRO's Commissioners 


Committec 





STORY OF REALTOR TURNED HOUSER 
HITS NEWSPAPER FEATURE SECTION 
The ten-year story of how R. 
Redding Stevenson changed from the 
reluctant to the enthusiastic chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock, Arkansas was 
the feature of a Sunday edition of 
the Arkansas Gazette last month. 
The story relates that in 1938, Mr. 
Stevenson, as president of the local 
real estate board, went to Memphis 
to take a look at Dixie Homes, one 
of the nation’s first low-rent public 
housing projects. On his return, Mr. 
Stevenson was reported as saying: 
“The venture has every appearance 
of being a beautiful ideal, entirely 
impractical under a democratic and 
sound government. A beautiful——but 
vain—~attempt at Utopia.” 

Then came the war—and Little 
Rock needed more housing for its 
army-boom population. The mayor 
of the city, a close friend of Mr. 
Stevenson’s, who knew his opposition 
to the program, applied for a 250- 
unit project—and got it. He made 
Mr. Stevenson chairman of the au- 
thority. “Why did I accept?” Mr. 
Stevenson asks. “Facing facts, it 
looked to me as though Little Rock 
was going to have a public housing 
program whether the real estate 
board wanted it or not. I took the 
job with the idea of ‘policing’ the 
program. I wasn’t two-faced about 
it. When I accepted the chairman- 
ship, I laid it on the line: the 250 
housing units were going to be built 
all right, but I was going to help 
see that the agency here didn’t get 
into competition with the real estate 
business. It was a dollars and cents 
matter with me then.” 

Later, Mr. Stevenson began to 
change his view: “To a family down 
on its luck, one which has lost all 
pride and ambition, a decent place 
to live was something of a tonic. I 
became aware that it was something 
more than a dollars and cents propo- 
sition; human welfare had to be 
counted in.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s new views pre- 
vailed to the extent of the Little 
Rock authority’s expanding its pro- 
gram not only to include almost 1000 
more low-rental units but an urban 
redevelopment program as well. To 
do so, the authority had to live 
through (and win) a referendum 
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1953. the 
NAHRO’s 


outstanding 


battle in 1950. And in 
authority was awarded 
1953s certificate — of 
achievement. 

As of 1954, Mr. Stevenson’s senti- 
ments are expressed like this: “Well, 
first ’'ve become convinced not only 
that low-rent public housing is the 
only answer for rehousing people in 
slum and blighted areas, but since 
1940 it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that private enterprise can- 
not and will not build housing for 
this group of people.” 


BATTLE WON—BUT TWO LEADING 
COMMISSIONERS LOST IN SHAKE-UP 
A problem faced by housing and 
redevelopment agencies everywhere 
is the danger of having a program’s 
integrity and vitality weakened, or 
lost, when a local political adminis- 
tration changes and unfriendly com- 
missioners are named to an authority. 
In San Antonio, this possibility 
loomed in February, with the ex- 
piration of the terms of two of the 
outstanding commissioners of the 
the housing authority: William 
Sinkin (who was awarded = a 
NAHRO certificate of outstanding 
achievement last year) and_ the 
Reverend H. Paul Osborne. Anti- 
cipating that these two men might 
not be re-named to the authority be- 
cause the earlier political reform 
move that had brought them into 
the authority had suffered a set-back. 
the San Antonio News began cam- 
paigning in January against “any 
politically motivated shake-up. 
Public housing here must not be 
turned back into the rotten political 
plum that it was up to 1949.” 
When the expiration date of the 
commissioners’ terms came in Feb- 


ignoring political pressures, named 
to the positions two highly respected 
men who, as one of them said, “‘in- 
tend to follow in the 
their predecessors Vhe new ap 
pointees were Fred A. Slimp, a busi- 
nessman and long-time leader 
and Rabbi David Jacobson, immedi- 


footsteps” ol 


CIVIC 


ate past president of the community 
welfare council. 


NAHRO CERTIFICATE PR“SENTATIC P's 
MAKE NEWS FROM MA'NE TO TEMA: 
In newspaper picture and story, 
many Maine to 
have paid tribute to th 
authority 
year 
honoring 


towns trom Texas 
housing 
commissioners who | last 


received NAHRO 
them for 


certificates 
periods of 10, 
In South 
Portland, Maine the authority used 
the occasion of its tenth anniversary 
celebration to present NAHRO cer- 


tificates to three of its commissioners 


15, or 20 years of service 


and a news story marked the event 
Pictures of presentation ceremonies 
were carried in papers in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; Columbus, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut: and Tex 
arkana, Texas. In Glastonbury, Con- 
necticut the presentation was mad 
at a meeting of the commissioners 
and members of the town governing 
body. And in many other instances, 
the certificates were awarded at spe- 
cial authority meetings and expres- 


Georgia: 


sions of appreciation were later sent 
along to the NAHRO offices. 

Of the 160 awards given late in 
1953, over 100 were for 10 year pe- 
riods of service: some 50 for 15 year 
periods, and two were presented for 
20 years: to Marc J. 
Cleveland and Ray G. Hagstrom ol 
Youngstown. In 1953, first vear ol 
the awards, over 400 were presented 


Grossman ol 





ruary, the city manager made what for 10 years of service and 22 for 
was heralded as a “bold move” and, 15 vears. 
100 PERCENT NAHRO MEMBERSHIP 
FOR FRESNO, OXNARD COMMISSIONERS 
Three California housing authorities have enrolled their com- 
missioners 100 per cent in NAHRO during the current member- 
ship drive: Oxnard, Fresno county, and Fresno city. 
NAHRO?’s Commissioners Committee expects to launch a mem- 
bership drive among commissioners within the next month—in the 





hope of achieving this kind of 100 per cent response from coast 
to coast. Widespread individual membership in NAHRO by com- 
missioners, it is believed, would add tremendous strength to the 
Association, since such membership represents public understand- 
ing and public support of the NAHRO program. 
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Hints ta the Maintenance 


PROJECT TESTS SILICONE WATER REPELLANTS ON WALLS 


| 
be sealed against water penetration 
for at least four years and that the 
silicone treatment will not detract 









} from the bright clear colors of the 
buildings’ exteriors 
Name of the “winning” product 
was Arid’s Weather-X 
TENANT PAINTING POLICY PAYS 
BIG DIVIDEND TO AUTHORITY 
The Housing Authority of the 
, Cozwrmy cf Deaver, Penasy.vania ha 
a nine year record of interior painting 
by tenants and the authority’s ad- 
ministrator, A. C. Edgecombe, terms 
the policy successful from the point 
of view of tenant cooperauion and 
economical from the point of view 
: of the authority’s finances 
) Here’s the way the program works 
s a . A 
) A five year painting cycle is the rule 
: On the 1800 units of Lanham Act 
d me —— rig ae ye wap ee. manages, 
. . ss 6 . ~¢ the tenants do ali the interior paint- 
\ When the Housing Authority of Fifteen minutes later a fifth squar ing, with paint supplied by Ps uu 
. - ‘co . . ‘ < « » 
: > C of Oxnard, Californiz we o metrati g, 
the City of xnard fornia sho d signs of penetration. A thority. A slightly different policy 
found that severe water seepage was sixth square lasted for two hours applies to the authority’s 900 low- 
é resulting from cracks in the gunite before any water got through the rent units. One year prior to the 
S ; : Pee eee | ; < 
sprayed-on concrete) exterior walls coating and the seventh lasted the scheduled painting, the authority 
iL: > de hg an -celgpee duration of the test—six hours offers to give the tenant the paint 
decided to cover the surtaces with without any water penetration. When semi-gloss enamel) for his unit 1 
ck a clear silicone based water repellant. . oe 
.- Z te ; 4 the walls dried, all but the seventh he wishes to do the work himself 
But determining just which of the <A 
le “aa showed brown stains along the wall a year early. The tenant supplies 
several available products of this kind fe mya“ é : lot] 
rs cracks, indicating water seepage. brushes, paint cleaner, drop clothes 
should be used presented a problem. TI . mony di 
19 ae ; 5 1c results of the test, Mr. Spen- etc. This system has resulted in ove 
m The project's maintenance foreman, hall . . = . J ; , 
s :«c cer believes, indicate that walls can 1) per cent of the units being paintec 
’ Henry C. Spencer, got the answer by 
? a conducting tests on seven products. 
aii A special aspect of the Colonia 
nt Village problem was that the gunite GOT A QUESTION? JOIN T&M AND GET AN ANSWER 
™ walls of the buildings had been coat- Ralph J. Bartholomew, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, wanted to set 
ae ed with a powdered bonding material up a nursery in which to grow replacement trees, shrubs, and 
x mixed with water, giving the build- flowers for his authority’s projects. How was the best way to go 
o1 ings a color finish. So, in addition about such a job, he asked the NAHRO Technical and Mainten- 
r to needing a durable seal against ance Section. His answer came from J. R. Adams of Seattle, 
. p . . : P : » ‘oo , . = ° . 
" water penetration, Mr. Spencer was where the authority has had a successful nursery in operation for 
looking for a treatment that would some ten vears 
oO e , . . 
ed not detract from the color. Another question posed to the section—coming from Ohio—had 
for | The test was made by marking to do with heavy duty tree guards. An answer came from Omaha. 
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off 3-foot squares on the side of one 
of the buildings, seven squares in 
all, and coating each square with a 
half pint of one of the applications. 
All applications were applied at the 
same time on a warm sunny day and 
allowed to dry for four days. The 
seven squares were put to the test 
when three semicircular water sprays 
were set up to play a steady stream 
of water against the test 


squares 
shown above) 


believed to be a 
harder test than if exposed to rain 

After about five minutes, four of 
the squares showed penetration 
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And hundreds of technical men want to know the latest word 
on steam heating plants. 
answers via an article on 
Heating Boilers.” 

If you have questions if you would like to provide answers 
to others’ questions, join the T & M Section. The information ex- 
changes reterred to above are a feature of the section’s quarterly 
newsletter. In addition, the section sponsors sessions at NAHRO’s 
national and regional conferences; conducts an annual research pro- 
gram; issues an annual research report; develops authoritative 
articles for publication in the JourNaL and elsewhere .. . and 
generally stands ready to serve local authority technical and main- 
tenance personnel in every possible way. Ask for an application 
blank. A $3 fee pays for section membership. 


The section came through with some 
“The Care and Feeding of Steam 
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a year ahead of the schedule on 
which professional painters would do 
the job. 

Tenant reactions to the policy are 
considered favorable. By doing their 
own painting, they can paint during 
warm weather, with the windows 
open, and in conjunction with their 
house cleaning, while the authority 
painters would have to do the in- 
terior job during the winter, saving 
the summer for the exteriors. 

Savings to the authority have been 
computed by comparing the total 
cost to the authority when the ten- 
ant does the job—$2.61 average pet 
room—and when the authority paint- 
ers do the work—$38.82 average per 
room. 


SELF-HELP— 
(Continued from page 135) 
remnants of plywood left over from 
the sofa and pieces of dowling. In- 
cluding the cost of shellac, the shelves 
cost $3. Draperies for the living 
room and kitchen were made of dyed 
unbleached muslin at a cost of $8. 
An attractive mimeographed pam- 
phlet, distributed at the housewarm- 
ing, gave visitors details of cost. 


Philadelphia 

So successful was The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority’s first venture in 
a “do-it-yourself” sample apartment 
at Tasker Homes (see July 1955 
JouRNAL, page 246), that it has 
since opened one at Richard Allen 
Homes and is planning similar apart- 
ments at two other developments. 

The “before” and “after” pictures 
on page 127 show some of the novel 
ideas that were used to furnish the 
apartment at Richard Allen Homes. 

In the living room, old bentwood 
chairs were repainted and foam rub- 
ber cushions covered with red cor- 
duroy were put on them at a cost of 
about $4.50 each. A second hand 
drop leaf table was painted black 
for 15 cents; draperies were made 
from washable denim for $3.55; and 
the lamp cost $2.98. In addition, an 
old iron cot was used as a base for 
a sofa, on which foam rubber cush- 
ions upholstered in bark cloth were 
used at a total cost of $51.26. Cost 
of fixing up the entire apartment 
living room, bedroom, and kitchen 
came to $216.25, including such new 
items as a fiber rug. 

George J. Dunn, director of hous- 
ing management for the authority, 
explained that individual invitations 
were extended to all tenants to visit 
the model unit, with the invitations 
sent out so that groups of a con- 
venient size came at one time. When 
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each group went through the apart- 
ment, a tenant acted as hostess and 
each visitor got a pamphlet explain- 
ing costs and methods of doing the 
furniture remodeling. 

In the demonstration apartments to 
be opened in the new developments, 
students in home economics classes 
of a junior high school and a voca- 
tional school will work out color 
schemes and arrangements and select 
such furniture as will be loaned by 
local merchants. 


Washington 

The National Capital Housing 
Authority’s demonstration units in 
three new projects are part of a 
tenant orientation program that also 
includes instructions in how to care 
for equipment, housekeeping, sanita- 
tion, health education, and respon- 
sibilities as tenants. 

Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, director 
of management for the authority, 
said that for the first demonstration 
apartment, used furniture selected at 
Salvation Army and Good Will In- 
dustries stores and from surplus 
equipment of war housing dormito- 
ries was refinished and repainted. A 
price tag was conspicuously dis- 
played on each of the articles so that 
visitors to the apartment could see 
how much each cost. A mother’s 
club in a nearby public housing proj- 
ect made inexpensivve and attractive 
curtains and slip covers. 

Appointments were made by the 
management of the project to take 
prospective tenants in small groups 
to the demonstration unit, preferably 
with both husbands and wives pres- 
ent. The manager explained where 
they could find the same types of 
articles and how they could recon- 
dition them so that it would not be 
necessary to go into debt to buy 
whole suites of furniture. He also 
told them what kinds of materials 
were best to use, pointing out the 
differences in cost between attractive 
inexpensive homemade curtains and 
expensive readymade types. He ex- 
plained that they could attend sew- 
ing, repair, carpentry, home care, 
and budgeting classes sponsored by 
the adult education division of the 
public schools and by neighborhood 
community centers. 

A pamphlet welcoming the tenants 
to the project stresses the need for 
adults to learn new skills and to 
create an interest on the part of their 
children to help in the “fix-up,” 
“paint-up,” and “do-it-yourself” ap- 
proach. 


MANAGEMENT AIDE 
WINS AWARD FOR 
A WORK 


% 


Housing management’s role in con- 
tributine to a better life for a com- 
munity was recognized in Dallas re- 
cently where Mrs. Jessie T. Rice, 


management aide at Roseland 
Homes, has been named “Woman 
of the Year” by the Dallas chapter 
of Zeta Phi Beta sorority. Roseland 
Homes is a low-rent project of th 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas. 

“Mrs. Rice has been the unknown 
source of much good in helping to 
develop worthy community projects 
and in motivating young people into 
areas of higher education and com- 
munity activity,” the citation pre- 
sented to her in February read in 
part. 

Teaching Work 

As home counselor at Roseland 
Homes, Mrs. Rice has taught ten- 
ants careful buying, budget making, 
and homemaking and _ has _ held 
classes in ceramics, glovemaking, 
leathercraft, sewing, and other skills. 
During the war, her canning classes 
supplied hundreds of underprivileged 
families with food. 

Although not a part of her work 
with the authority, Mrs. Rice has 
operated a nursery school at the proj- 
ect for the benefit of working mothers 
and has been responsible for getting 
sufficient funds from public spirited 
citizens and friends to keep the 
school going. She has been instru- 
mental in getting scholarships for 
worthy students and has supported 
such groups as the Community 
Chest, the Red Cross, the YWCA, 
the YMCA, and the March of Dimes. 
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A STUDY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF WHITE APPLICANTS FOR PUBLIC 
HOUSING, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
1952. 1953. 23 pp., charts, graphs. Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore City, 709 East 
Eager Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

A review of the social and economic 
characteristics of a sampling of white 
families who applied for low-rent housing 
accommodations in the authority's pro- 
jects in 1952. This study is the third 
and final of a series the authority has 
made and published designed to rende1 
information on characteristics of tenants 
living in, and applying for, low-rent public 
housing in Baltimore. (The previous 
studies were titled The Characteristics of 
Families in Low-Rent Public Housing, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1951, listed in the 
January 1953 JourRNAL, page 64, and A 
Comparison of the Characteristics of 
Negro Applicant and Tenant Families, 
Low-Rent Public Housing, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1951, listed in the July 1953 
JouRNAL, page 247.) 

The present study compares and 
analyses the families desiring to live in 
low-rent public housing in terms of thei: 
composition, income, rent paid outside 
public housing, nonemployment income 
sources, and project preferences. 


THE ROAD BACK, a reprint of a C/:i- 
cago Daily News series on slums in 
Chicago published from June to Decem- 
ber of 1953. 1954. 46 pp., plano., illus. 
50 cents. Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of Chicago, 69 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Compilation of a series of articles ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Daily News per- 
taining to slums in Chicago during the 
latter part of 1953. The series got its 
start when a baby was chewed to death 
in his crib by a rat—a situation that led 
the paper into an investigation of slum 
ownership, the city’s building inspection 
procedures, and the legal action taken 
in building and health violation cases. 
The series is credited with setting off a 
strong citizen movement to eliminate the 
city’s slums (see July 1953 JourNAL, page 


233). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND 
THE SURROUNDING COMMUNITY; 
the university’s role in community con- 
servation and improvement. 1953. 35 pp., 
maps. Program of Education and Research 
in Planning, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

The University of Chicago’s present 
and potential role in the welfare of its 
surrounding community on Chicago's 
south side is explored in this report. The 
“university community,” as this study sees 
it, has been gradually decaying for several 
years and the report concerns itself with 
possible courses of action that the univer- 
sity could take to alleviate the deterior- 
ation. (The effort to solve the problem 
got a boost late last year when the Field 
Foundation granted the university $100.- 
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000 to develop a conservation plan for 
the area see December 
page 420. 

The proposals relate mostly to develop- 
ment of better living accommodations for 
students and faculty but are concerned 
also with general planning problems to 
thwart further deterioration. The entire 
report is based on faculty-student “work- 
shop” studies and has no connection with 
the official policy of the university 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1954; a de- 
scription of organized activities in social 
work and in related fields; twelfth issue. 
1954. 703 pp. $6. American Association 
of Social Workers, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

Current activities and programs related 
to many phases of social work are re- 
viewed, Part one consists of 72 topical 
articles written by authorities on the sub- 
jects featured, including one on housing 
and city planning by Bryn J. Hovde, 
executive director of the Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Association. Other subjects included 
are: the aged, community organizations, 
family life, homemaker service, maternal 
and child health, migrants and transients, 
group work, youth services, public assist- 
ance, public health, etc. Each article is 
concluded with a bibliography 

Part two of the year book consists of 
four sets of directory listings on social 
work agencies: international agencies, na- 
tional governmental agencies, national 
voluntary agencies, and Canadian agen- 
cies—totaling 520 entries. An appendix 
lists periodicals in or related to the field 
ort social work. 


QUALITY BUDGET HOUSES; a treasury 
ot 100 architect<lesigned houses from 
$5,000 to $20,000, by Katherine Morrow 
Ford and Thomas H. Creighton. 1954. 
235 Pp» illus., diags. $7.95. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New York City, 
New York. 

Although directed almost exclusively to 
the individual home buyer, much of the 
advice on how to save money in planning 
and building a single family house can 
be equally well applied to the design and 
construction of “project’’ housing. Con 
tents are broken down to site, use of space, 
building for “expansability,’ structural 
materials and methods, equipment, pre- 
fabrication, cooperatives, and _ self-help 
built houses. The entire volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated, most of the houses 
featured being of so-called modern design 


LIVING IN NEW TOWNS; January 1954 
special issue of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. 80 pp., illus. | shilling and sixpence 
(about 20 cents). Town and Country 
Planning, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
WC2, London, England. 

Up-to-date facts and figures on Britain's 
14 *“*new towns.” General articles review 
the over-all experience of all the towns 


from various points of view: social, 


economic, governmental, religious, educa- 
tion, industrial. Also included are articles 
on specific towns, discussing their indi 
vidual characteristics, problems, and prog- 
ress. Most of the articles are by tech 
nicians or officials connected with the 
new towns and their observations ar 
based on first-hand information 

Progress of the towns to December 1953 
is illustrated in a chart showing the num 
ber of units proposed and completed 
their population; the number of shops, 
schools, roads, factories in operation; and 
the capital expenditures involved 


SOME FACTS ABOUT JUVENILE DI 
LINQUENCY; Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation Number 340, United States Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1953. 17 pp. 10 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Presented in simplified form, for quick 
reference by people concerned with hand 
ling children, this booklet outlines the 
juvenile delinquency rate on a national 
scale, showing: how many children as 
delinquent, the rate of increase from 1948 
to 1951, the types of crimes committed, 
the age of the delinquents, civil action 
taken against them, what services are 
available to help them, and what the 
over-all cost of juvenile delinquency is 


A PROPOSED BUILDING CODE FOR 
SMALL CITIES; 1953 revision. 38 PP-» 
diags., charts. $1. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

Prepared jointly with the League of 
Oregon Cities, this booklet sets forth the 
standards of design, construction, fir 
safety, and sanitation considered neces- 
sary for small towns in Oregon Dh 
propose d code is not intended to be com 
plete but deals only with residences and 
one-story business buildings, on the as- 
sumption that most construction in small 
towns is of this type 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR HOMEOWNERS 
AND BUILDERS; a book list of 55 govern- 
ment publications. 1953. 12 pp. folder. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The availability of government publi- 
cations on a variety of subjects of interest 
to owners and builders is noted in this 
leaflet. The subjects included in the list 
cover construction methods, sanitary re- 
quirements, fire safety, painting, plumb- 
ing, general maintenance, home design 


OLD AGE IN RHODE ISLAND; report of 
the Governor’s Commission to Study Prob. 
lems of the Aged, State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. July 1953. 
143 pp., plano., charts, graphs. Only 
charge 12 cents mailing cost. Committee 
cn Ageing, 40 Founiain Street, Providence, 
Khede Is and. 

\ detailed statewide survey of the con 
ditions, problems, and needs of peopl 
over 65. Following each set of statements 
ol fact as to problems of income, health 
housing, recreation, and education, the 
report carries recomme ndations for action 
In the housing section the recommenda- 
tion is for “greater attention to the needs 
of the aged by public housing authorities 
and coordinated ettorts in the various 
municipalities to improve substandard 
dwellings.” See “News Notes,” page 112 
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Draft dodging sounds like risky 


business . . . but it makes good sense 
if the draft is slipping through win- 
dow frames, with rain and dust. 

The manufacturer of the above 
illustrated stripping says that weather 
protection is as necessary with metal 
casements as it is for wood frames, 
so he’s produced this special prod- 
uct for metal windows. Simplicity 
of installation is the beauty of this 
idea—no screws, nails, or attach- 
ments are required; a pair of tin 
snips is all that’s needed to cut the 
strips to required size, whereupon 
they can be slipped into place, with 
one section acting to hold the other 
in alignment. 

The strips are of two kinds: one 
(shown in the upper circle) for the 
top and lock sides of the frame and 
the other (shown in the lower circle) 
for the hinge and sill sides. Strips 
come in alacrome or bronze and are 
made either to fit standard casement 
window sizes—18 by 26 inches, 18 by 
38 inches, and 18 by 50 inches—or 
in bulk lengths for odd-sizes. 


JOH-P2 THREADED NAILS 

The newest thing in nails is a nail 
that looks and acts like a screw 
but can be pounded into place with 
a hammer. Made of steel with a high 
carbon content, these threaded nails 
have been used extensively where 
high resistance to shock and strain 
are desired, having recently entered 
the housing field in the construction 
of wooden forms for poured concrete 
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panels, for fastening asbestos side 
wall shingles, and for laying floors. 

Chief advantages claimed for the 
nails: they penetrate tough woods 
more easily than common nails and 
they hold against shock and strain 
350 per cent better than standard 
nails . . . cost only 40 per cent more. 


JOH-P3 FIRE RETARDANT 

Flamma mortua is a flame that’s 
dead ... and that’s the idea behind 
Flamort, a new fire retardant chem- 
ical treatment for wood structures 
and surfaces to kill flames and stop 
them from spreading. Applied by 
brush, by immersion, or by spray 
gun on any wood surface, interior 
or exterior, this chemical will act to 
retard the spread of flames that at- 
tack the treated surface, thus greatly 
reducing fire hazards, yet not impair- 
ing the strength of the treated wood. 


JOH-P4 PARTITION WALL 





The job of putting up a solid 
plaster nonbearing partition wall is 
reduced to simple proportions by 
using the Milcor wall system, illus- 
trated above. Components of the 
system are floor and ceiling runners, 
metal studs, and metal lath. Result 
is a sturdy 2-inch fire resistant wall 
that can be installed quickly, easily. 

The construction process: (1) the 
ceiling and floor runners are fasten- 
ed with stub nails or rawl drives, 

2) studs are erected as required be- 
tween the ceiling and the floor run- 
ners by inserting them into slots on 
the runners, (3) metal lath is applied 
with tie wire to one side of the stud 
only . . . and, presto, the wall is 
ready for plastering. 





Gree 
2 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on 
the coupon on page 141. 











JOH-P5—Game-Time Play & Gym Equip- 
ment with "Built in Safety." 1953. 31 
pp.. illus., diags. 

Buyers interested in learning about the 
latest safety measures being applied to 
playground equipment should find this 
well illustrated catalog helpful in choos- 
ing slides, swings, see-saws, catwalk 
climbers, trapeze bars, and a variety of 
other playground devices. Playground 
equipment for various age groups are 
shown, with illustrations of their new 
safety features. 


JOH-P6—How to Build Wood Frame 
Teco Trussed Rafters. 1953. 15 pp., 
illus., diags. 

The economies and structural advan- 
tages of clear span wood roof truss con- 
struction are outlined, supplemented by 
a diagrammed description of the con- 
struction process, from boring and groov- 
ing of the rafter parts to assembly and 
joining. A chart illustrates recommended 
design specifications. 


JOH-P7—High Temperature Water Sys- 
tems for Large Area Heat Distribu- 
tion—Hydrotherm. 1954. illus., diags. 

The manufacturers of a new kind of 
hot water heating system called Hydro- 
therm explain in this folder exactly what 
their system is, how it works in heating 
large groups of buildings, and how their 
system has underbid comparable high 
pressure steam heating installations 
through lower initial investment and 
greater economy in maintenance and 
operation. 


JOH-P8—Sound Absorption Coefficients 
of Architectural Acoustical Materials, 
Acoustical Materials Association Bulle- 
tin XIV. 1953. 20 pp., charts, illus. 

Up-to-date technical data on acoustical 
materials manufactured by 13 major pro- 
ducers are reported. The booklet lists 
each company’s products, notes their 
thickness, flame resistance, light reflec- 
tion, surface description, mounting, sound 
absorption coefficients, unit sizes, weights, 
and shows the Acoustical Materials As- 
sociation’s test ratings on the products. 
Product trade names are identified with 
the manufacturers in a list in the back 
of the book. 


JOH-P9—How to Save Time and Mon- 
ey When You Buy Washers. 1953. 16 
pp., illus. 

General information on fiber, steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum, lead, and zinc 
washers — their tolerance, manufacture, 
and uses—are presented, with some hints 
on determining the best type of washer 
for the requirement at hand. A variety 
of washers for different purposes—wave 
washers: cylindrical washers; tab, finger, 
and spherical washers—are described and 
illustrated. 
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JOH-P10 CHEMICAL LAWN TRIMMER 

A real money saver in lawn main- 
tenance is a new sprayed-on chem- 
ical that eliminates the need to mow 
the kind of small grass plots and 
strips that are hard to handle. The 
chemical, called Stop-Grass, retards 
the growth of grass so that it won't 
require mowing, trimming, or cutting 
for three or four months—usually a 
job that has to be done every weck 
or so. Stop-Grass contains maleic 
hydrazide and is said to stunt the 
growth of grass without detracting 
from its natural green color and 
without affecting flowers, trees, o1 
shrubs. 

The new treatment is recommend- 
ed for grass strips along fences, 
around flower beds, next to curbs, 
or wherever mowing or trimming 
would be difficult. After the chem- 
ical is sprayed on at the beginning 
of a season, the grass is cut or 
trimmed just as it normally would 
be but no additional cutting or trim- 
ming is necessary for several months, 
the manufacturers claim, and lawn 
maintenance is reduced to mowing 
only the open areas for most of the 
summer. No permanent damage is 
inflicted on the grass by the chemical, 
the manufacturers claim, but they 
advise against using the chemical on 
open areas of lawn that can be easily 
cut by mowing unless professional 
equipment is available to assure ex- 
actly even application of the chem- 
ical at the ratio of 10 pounds per 
acre. 


JOH-P11 PORTABLE METAL CUTTER 





The latest machine shop tool to 
take to the road is the electric metal- 
cutting band saw now available in 
a 16-pound portable model called 
the Porta-Band Saw. The new port- 
able device is designed to save the 
hours of time usually required to 
move metal parts in need of repairs 
to a machine shop and is said to be 
15 times faster and much easier to 
operate than a hack saw. The ma- 
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chine cuts ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, plastics, and other problem 
material with speed and accuracy, 
the manufacturer says, and the light 
weight of the machine allows saw- 
ing in any position. 

The Porta-Band Saw is 7% inches 
high, 71% inches wide, and 19 inches 
long and is powered by a 115-volt 
AC motor trigger switch. 


JOH-P12 PAINT COLORING SYSTEM 
If black magic hasn’t solved your 
paint storage problems, here’s some 
rainbow-colored magic that might do 
the trick—a for getting 300 
colors from a one-color stock. 

The new Spectro-Matic Colo 
Tinting System does the magic trick 
Under the system a purchaser buvs 
the quantity and type of paint he 
wants and supply of 
separate little tubes of tint that can 
be added to the paint later when 
a color choice is made. Twelve col- 
ors of tint are available in the little 
tubes. When the tints are mixed in 
various combinations, they can pro- 
duce over 300 shades of paint, the 
manufacturer claims. Thus a main- 
tenance paint supply can be reduced 
to a stock of the 12 color tints and 
the base paint. 

The white base paints are avail- 
able in flat finish, semi-gloss, high 
gloss, floor enamel, and exterior 
house paint. All of these white base 
paints are made in both opaque and 
neutral types—the opaque for use 
as white paint and for limited tint- 
ing; the neutral exclusively for com- 
bining with the tints, with the full 
range of shade variations possible 


system 


also gets a 


JOH-P13 DRAIN PIPE PLUNGER 

















A new for use against 
clogged drain pipes is the new Depth 
Bomb plunger shown above. The 
device works on the same vacuum 
principle that standard plungers do, 
but an additional bell-shaped section 
at the bottom greater vac- 
uum, the manufacturer claims, and 
exerts enough pressure to 
clear a pipe in just one thrust. Re- 
inforced ribbing inside the rubber 
shell keeps the device from collaps- 


weapon 


creates 


suction 


ing or turning inside out 
The Depth Bomb fits over the 
drain of any toilet, sink, bathtub. 


or any other type of plumbing fix- 
ture. It sells for $2.95. 


JOH-P14 LIGHT BULB LUBRICANT 
Here’s good news for light bulb 
snatchers but better news fot 
maintenance men who have trouble 
removing burned out bulbs that stick 
in sockets due to corrosion of the 
bulb and socket threads. A new 
graphite solution called Aquadag is 
now on the market and is all set to 
eliminate the problem. It is used to 
a new bulb and 
lubricant action 
corrosion when the bulb is in place 
and extraction after the bulb 
has burned out. Aquadag is easy to 


coat the grooves of 
through its resists 


CasCcSs 


apply, is a good conductor of elec- 
tricity, and has a negligible co-efh- 
cient of expansion, the claim is 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A5—TENANT RELATIONS OFFICER 

A local authority operating 1850 units 
in a medium size midwestern city is 
looking for a man to handle the author- 
ity’s tenant relations activities for a start- 
ing salary of about $4800. Age rang 
preferred: 30 to 45. Experience desired: 
previous tenant relations work, including 
promotion of tenant activities and tenant 
organizations. Experience in home visita- 
tion and counseling desirable. Applicants 
should have had about five years experi- 
ence in public housing management, some 
of which was in a supervisory capacity. 
Applicants should give details of quali- 
fications and experience, education, and 
age. The person selected for this job will 
be expected to give over-all supervision 
of tenant selection, organize and promote 
tenant activities, handle problem cases 
in cooperation with managers, and main- 
tain a close relationship with social agen- 
cies and community organizations. 


A6—REDEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
Duties: under general administrative 
direction, serve as technical advisor and 
as principal assistant to the director in 
the formulation and development of urban 
redevelopment work programs; act as 
technical advisor on all studies and prob- 
lems of technical staff members and su- 
pervise and direct their work: perform 
related duties as required. Qualifica- 
tions: college degree in engineering, ar- 
chitecture, or city planning. Fxperience 


in working on Title I slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment program in a large 
city would be very helpful. Salary: based 
on qualifications of applicant. 


A7—DRAFTSMAN, PHOTOGRAPHER 
Duties: responsible for drafting room 
and map files and for selection and or- 
dering of all drafting equipment and sup- 
plies; perform drafting requiring intricate 
knowledge of the principles and practices 
of city planning, redevelopment, architec- 
ture, and related fields; prepare perspec- 
tive sketches, color renderings, maps, 
posters, exhibit material, and scale models: 
prepare illustrations and layouts for print- 
ing reports, requiring comprehensive 
knowledge of graphic arts profession and 
means of execution; serves as staff pho- 
tographer, including film processing; per- 
form related work as required. Salary: 
based on qualifications of applicant. 


AS—PLANNING DIRECTOR 

Salary: $5500-$6000. Qualifications: 
master’s degree in planning or related 
fields with at least three years experience 
in a planning program. Experience in 
redevelopment program also desirable. To 
complete development of comprehensive 
plan and several redevelopment projects 
in various stages of completion. Apply 
to: Leo G. Riel, Executive Director, 
Manchester Housing Authority, 83 Tra- 
han Street, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W3, Male—MANAGEMENT 

At present and for the past four years 
executive director of a small housing 
authority organized under the 1949 hous- 
ing law. Has fully developed two projects 
from the site selection and financing to 
occupancy. Will consider position of 
assistant director, director of management, 
or housing manager at a minimum com- 
mencing salary of $5500 in a large au- 
thority. College town preferred. 


W4, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Currently and for past four years em- 
ployed as housing manager with large 
eastern authority, following three years 
as assistant housing manager with same 
organization. Handled large projects. 
Several years on staff of city sponsored 
evening community centers. Education: 
B.S. degree, one and a half years graduate 
work in public administration. 


W5, Male—ADMINISTRATOR 

Has been associated with the housing 
program since 1938 serving in a variety 
of positions on projects, in field offices, 
and in the central office of PHA. Ex- 
perience has been at progressive levels, 
having started at a salary of $1200 and 
achieving a $9000 salary. Has had com- 
prehensive administrative and manage- 
ment experience at responsible levels and 
has supervised up to 25 people. Has spe- 
cialized in field work without supervision 
and is currently working “in the field.” 
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Age 37, married, three children. Inter- 
ested in working with local organization 
and will consider offers starting at $7200. 


W6, Male—TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 

Graduate engineer with three years’ ex- 
perience as technical director of local au- 
thority involving maintenance, purchas- 
ing, and personnel supervision. Earlier 
was utilities officer of a Public Housing 
Administration regional office. Consider- 
able experience in management and finan- 
cial work and is interested in all phases 
of low-rent pubiic housing. Age 55. 


W7, Male—COMMUNITY SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 

Applicant has had a total of seven 
years’ experience contacting and _ inter- 
viewing recipients of public and social 
service, and as director of group and com- 
munity organizations. Applicant’s work in 
this field has now been expanded to 
include research and liaison work with 
public housing officials. Education in- 
cludes B.A. degree with an anthropology 
major, and a master’s degree in social 
work. He has also written a report on 
the control of teen-age gangs as a master’s 
thesis. Age 30, married. Membership in 
several social work organizations. 


W8, Male 34—MANAGEMENT 

Five years experience as superintendent 
of housing project with duties in main- 
tenance supervision, purchasing, rent col- 
lection, personnel relations, tenant rela- 


tions, leasing, maintenance of records, 
assistance in preparation of annual budget. 
Applicant also has had three years ex- 
perience in real estate work involving 
selling, leasing, and managing of prop- 
erties: handling of financial affairs and 
records; and arranging for newspaper ad- 
vertisements and publicity. Five addi- 
tional years work as a mechanical engi- 
neering draftsman. College training in 
real estate and mechanical engineering. 
Salary requirement: $4200. 


COURT DECISIONS— 


(Continued from page 134) 


as the New York Kaskel v. Im- 
pellitteri 306 N.Y. 73. 115 N.E. 
2d) 659 (1953) ): Hunter v. Nor- 
folk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority and the City of Norfotk 
78 S.E. (2d) 893 (1953) ); and 
State ex rel. Bruestle v. Rich (159 
Oh. St. 13, 110 N.E. (2d) 778 
1953) ). (The Supreme Court of 
the United States has been asked 
to review the Kaskel case.) 

In one form or another, redevelop- 
ment laws, when challenged, have 
been upheld except in Florida 
(Adams v. Housing Authority of the 
City of Daytona Beach, 60 So. (2d) 
663 (1952) ) and Georgia (Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlanta v. 
Johnson, 209 Ga. 560, 74 S. E. (2d) 
891 (1953). ) 





FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 








Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball 
bearing faucet washer. Now used 
in many housing projects. Easily in- 
stalled by your own plumber or main- 
tenance mechanic. Used as original 
faucet equipment by leading faucet 
manufacturers. 


Write for sample 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 

5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 
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How to beat your flooring budget and make 


your customers like it! 


USE MATICO TILE-- 
IT’S FORTIFIED WITH PLASTIC 


Add up all the proved advantages of asphalt tile—low initial cost .. . low installation and main- 
tenance costs . . . it’s performance in on-grade slab construction projects .. . fine, rich colors 
... toughness ... resiliency . . . and long wear 


Then add POLYSTYRENE PLASTIC —and you've got a budget flooring that’s hard to beat! 


For this plastic content assures bright, clear colors . . . more constant uniformity of shade... 
and years of wear. 


Wonder of it all is that MATICO costs no more than ordinary asphalt 


tile flooring . .. gives you and your customers MORE for the money. 
Find out today why nationally recognized builders everywhere (such 
ae as Levitt & Sons) ... and their budget-conscious customers .. . prefer 
> Guaranteed by ~ mi “ e : . . —.2 " ° 7. 
Good Housekeeping FORTIFIED MATICO asphalc tile flooring. Write for full details. 
os soveansss OEE 
Dept. 16-4 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers of: Aristofiex @ Confetti @ Parquetry @ Asphalt Tile @ Cork Tile @ Plastic Wall Tile 





Joliet, Ill. @ Long Beach, Calif. © Newburgh, N.Y. 





